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Foreword 


The Frustrations of the Ordained Layman 


This issue on The Ordained Ministry is long overdue in 
the study bulletins of the Youth Department. We, whose major work 
in the churches is one of travel and visitation and whose major 
contacts are with younger churchmen, know the problems. We knew 
before we exchanged our own manses and rectories for that abode of 
“the ecumenical churchman, the suitcase. 


But since we started our work among the churches we 
became increasingly aware of what forms the reason for this issue : 
the tremendous frustrations among younger ministers. Their men- 
tality is still that of students engaged in academic pursuits, while 
professionally they are men in solid structures, expected to serve 
what7is there. Their frustration, ‘caused - according to Gibson 
Winter - by the "irrelevance of both their ministry and of the 
Church to any structure beyond the personal needs of some people 
in the congregation'', has also rebounded onto students preparing 
for ordination. 


Iam not talking lightly, because the issue at stake is not 
to be taken lightly. Each bishop or each theological professor who 
is engaged in preparing younger churchmen for the ordained 
ministry should be forced to visit fifty younger clergy every year 
for a pastoral face-to-face conversation outside their own country. 
That last addition may well be very important. For us on the Youth 


Department staff it is not unusual to spend a day with despairing 
clergy, and then to have dinner with their former professors o1 
present bishops who speak in glowing terms and often without a 

trace of awareness about their magnificent younger clergy. But 
between Leipzig and Rio de Janeiro many young men and women 
are fighting a lonely and losing battle against the overwhelming 

disappointment of what was once their proudest expectation. 


This issue speaks for itself and only wants to be a companic« 
volume to many of the excellent reports and books published on the 
subject + we put it together for the reader as~an indication that the 
Youth Department does not belong to those who ignore the problem 
or to those who are accusing the ministerial candidates who finally 
decided against the ordained ministry of treason. Professor Winter 
rightly says, ''There is some consensus today on the difficulties of 
the ordained ministry in parish and congregation. Interpretations of 
this phenomenon are diverse, but the significant datum is-the expe- 
cvence oisthe pastor!’: Sometimes. 1 think that its with the nugiser, 
as-itis with faith : it is an impossible thing, and one needs’ meta= 
physical terms to explain its lasting existence in our world. 


The younger pastor in the churches today is perhaps the 
least cared-for church member. He hardly has pastoral help for 
himself, he has to work largely alone, and he is often ill -paid. 
Theological interest is with the laity. and not with him. He bears 
the waves of criticisms against the unrenewed church life almost 
all by himself, he is hardly allowed to doubt or honestly question 
theorder and. faith of his communion, and on top of all that he is 
simultaneously requested to be anormal man" and "'a’ real pastor’: 
His congregation is always mixed, even if he serves usual middle- 
class groups where Christianity is still best established. There are 
always the pious who want to be given an excuse for escaping the 
wild realities of the modern world, there are always the faithful who 
want the opposite and beseech him to equip them for their daily life; 
there are the old who come for comfort and fellowship, and the 
young who want to dare new things. He has a large group of middle 
class people with their sometimes relatively small and provincial 
needs, the handful of intellectuals, bending under the burden of an 
often unbearably complex reality, and the small group of under- 
privileged who cry out for leaders who will stand up for their rights © 
and tight for their cause. 


The younger minister stands in the middle of his flock and 
thumbs nervously through his notebooks of three, four or five years 
of theological education, and does not find much. He fingers the 
books on his shelves (if somebody guided him to build a library and 
if he has money to buy books at all), and discovers that most of the 
things which he is asked for and most of the things he would like to 
do are-written: up.in terms which do-not’ fit his situation. MH he1s 
very courageous, ‘he will get his bicycle, his scooter or histcar, 
and call on a colleague - only to find him also immersed in the 
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never-ending demands of the on-going life of his ministry. He may 
nostalgically read in the renewal books about East Harlem and 
Notting Hill and Mainz Kastel, about Riesi and Halton, Leeds, but 
these stories are few and only a fraction of a percent of the 
Christian ministry is lucky enough to ever experience a group 
ministry in the real sense of the word. 


Maybe he goes to his old seminary professor and gets an 
enthusiastic story about his ministry in the three congregations he 
served before becoming professor, for, let us be honest, the 
idealistic stories about the pastorate of an older generation in the 
Church are repeated ad nauseam by some of the great successful 
men who became our practical theology professors around the 
miobe. And, as Rayton Zimmer says, the clergy .crow closer te 
complacency or despair, depending on their personal reaction to 
their god-like role. 


And so-the younger niimister, by and large, goes irom 
crisis to crisis. In this issue a few of them speak. They tell their 


stories with reluctance and without pathos, but behind most of them 


looms controlled anger or frustration. 


Thatis- net to say that the ordained ministry has Become 
obsolete. On the contrary, hundreds of thousands of young people 
in the world are still choosing the ordained ministry, and most of 
mem stick with it. We are not in a situation in which 50 % of our 
ministers take up other vocations. In some seminaries the ordinands 
Mee less than 50% of the first year B.D. students, but thatiis an 
exception: ‘Most of them stick it out, and do a good job. It may not 
be the job they dreamt about during their student days, it may 
not be the job they read about when the churches described the 
Srdained ministry, but they ‘do their,job. They preach the Word and 
baptize, organize study groups, camp out with the teenagers, they 
marry, bury and comfort; and in doing all that they are a group of 
men and women, caring for others and often providing guidance and 
advice in a unique way. The ordained minister is by no means a 
useless figure in our society, and his ministry is often more 
effective than that of many a social worker or community organiser. 
Often also he lives a holy life, almost in the monastic sense, ofa 
man whose whole existence is permeated with the language and the 
style of the two Testaments, and a unique closeness to the liturgical 
life around the Eucharist. 


Our new colleague on the Youth Department staff (and 
editor of RISK), Bill Nottingham, recently dropped me a few lines 
on this, which say : 


"What is "responsible risk'' in relation to the local parish 
ministry ? It is certainly to seek radical new forms and bold 
experiments in obedience to a non-class and structure -rending 


_imperative. But it is also to serve with as much humility, hope and 


imagination as possible in traditional situations. Here is risk, 
because of the danger of irrelevance and complacency. Here, too, ~ 
is risk because of the likelihood of being misunderstood and taken | 
for granted. Above all, here is risk based on the possibilities of 
increased openness to the world and more authentic expression of 

the Gospel in the lives of Christian people. 3 


"It would be.a great mistake to underestimate the aware- 
ness of risk in the consciousness of colleagues serving as pastors. 
Such awareness - like faithfulness - is a work of the Spirit. God is 
not powerless to call men to original ministry, because he is not 
absent from the striving towards contemporary effectiveness and 
loyal discipleship in traditional callings. These are not the limits 
of Christian vocation for a renewed Church of Christ - the Church 
of the later 20th century - but the traditional callings will remain 
areas of "responsible risk'' to the men God summons to pastoral 
work. Both joy and suffering will be signs of their fidelity, and the 
question is not first of all one of institutional order, but of gifts 
Feceivied for. tasks to be done. 


"Sociological change accentuates the risk which pervades 
all levels of ministry today, and the utmost lucidity is a prerequisite 
for the realistic evaluation of the form and meaning of congregational 
life. Nonetheless, self-effacement in the service of families, the 
aged, the young, is a sign of God's love for the world. There is no 
secular privilege in preaching and administering the sacraments, 
but there is new secular importance in the repentance, praise, and 
grace which these tasks embody. At a time when the universality of 
the Church and its responsive presence in the world call for flexi- 
bility and adaptation, nothing less than a profound solidarity between 
traditional and eccentric ministries can be presupposed. This is 
part of the risk we hope the churches will assume". 


There are also men who are strong enough to use the 
existing heavily-criticised structures and change them from the 
inside. I have many friends who have been able to do that. Some of 
them are happy in it because of their love for people, and since 
there-.are always people in the local church,, they enjoy it. Others 
regard the times as so fundamentally uncertain that they believe 
the local church is as good a place as any to start working from. In 
the words of one of them, ''the local congregation is as good a place 
to hibernate these days as any other job...". 


But all these very positive signs should not close our eyes 
to the growing numbers of those who cannot do it any longer, who 
either refuse to go into it or who are looking for an opportunity of 
getting out of at. And, from experience, the Youth Department star 
knows as many of the last variety as of the first. 


Sled ele) ise un acunone 
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When the Montreal conference for Faith and Order was 


held, we saw our chance and invited comments on the section on 


Ene ministry which was included in the,final report, The reactions, 
eo yOu, will see, are varied, but all are. very critical. The Montreal 
report apparently struck them wrongly in at least two ways. First 
of all, it painted the. ordained ministry mainly in the colours of the 
ministry in the local church. We all know that the ordained ministry 
ms a much wider concept than only its local application. There are 
many cities in the world where the number of ordained men is 
greater than the number of parish clergy, but nevertheless the 
dominant type of the ordained man is still the one who serves a 
local congregation. That shows us how strong structures can be. It 
also shows that most people are frustrated mainly by the dominance 
of that one type. 


The-second thing Montreal did was to describe the 
theologically conceptualised minister rather than the one we know : 
the one we know when we look in the mirror while shaving and the 
pne we met just the other day. 


The two portraits are quite different, say our contributors. 
The Church finds it difficult to distinguish between its concepts of 
faith and its earthly reality, and the Montreal report - with its 
often incredibly minister-centred approach - apparently did not 
commend itself very strongly to our contributors. Montreal describes 
an aristocratic ministry, while most younger clergy are desperately 
searching for a servant ministry. It also seems to me that most 
contributors ask for a description first of all in the terms of the 
experimental part of the ministry section. The "normal ministry" 
has become more of an experiment than the so-called ''special 
ministries". 


David M. Paton, who gets criticised in this issue for 
things he never intended to say (the editor is to blame for quoting 
him rather selectively), has published a research pamphlet for the 
Division of World Mission and Evangelism of the World Council of 
Churches, entitled New Forms of Ministry in which he does not so 
much describe new experiments as assemble historical and biblical 
material which makes experiments look very respectable. We are 
now in dire need for people to experiment vicariously (on behalf of 
the whole Church) and in many different ways. And even more we 
need church leaders who are willing to take the frustrations of the 
ordinands and younger clergy seriously and give them an opportunity 
of engaging in experimental forms of ministry. To find men for such 
new forms is not difficult. The trouble is finding places for the man 
who would be more than willing to engage in them. 


In many churches there is still a practice of requiring 
miinisters to get their first experience in a local church. This 
practice seems to us disastrous : it moulds the people into a very 
distinct conception of the ministry (as our authors show), and it 


demonstrates how our churches still regard the local ministry - ST 
whatever we say theologically - as the norm for an ordained career. 


Sometimes one gets the feeling that churches have a few 
experiments in the ministry so that everything else can remain as 
itis. iT hevexperiments are the parading Ronees of the leadership 
("in our church we are experimenting with ...'') without ever having 
a chance to become the normal pattern of the organisation of the 
Church in an experimental age. 


If the churches are not willing or able to offer to modern 
younger churchmen a life in the ordained ministry which reflects 
the variety of the tasks in which the churches are involved, the 
churches will lose their involvement in those tasks. If theological 
students cannot prepare themselves adequately for the ''other"! 
ministries with students, migrants, youth, industrial workers, 
scientists, drug addicts, prisoners, soldiers, politicians, mass 
media workers, there will soon only be amateurs or no people at 
all to be among such people with pastoral ability and theological 
knowledge. 


We are not pleading here for a new form of the aristo- 
cratic ministry in which the ordained theologian is the spiritual 
leader in all these fields, but for the ordained layman who brings 
his contribution to the whole. 


this: isisue.of RISK 1s. not merely cmiticisine thexchurches:. » 
We are not called to criticise but to demand the multiplication of the 
experiments with the ministry. To underline that demand, we 
publish the following articles. They describe a world-wide pheno- 
menon : our Asian contributor sent his article too late to be 
included in the final version, but his tone and contribution were in 
line with what African and Latin American colleagues had to say. 


I commend this issue to the reader, underlining what 
John Mbiti says : the ministry certainly does not present the Church 
with its most excruciating problem. It only points to a much deeper 
one : an authentic Church in which all members (of the laos = laymen), 
ordained or not, perform their part of the messianic ministry. 


A. Housvan den Hetivel. 


Mentreal and the Ordained Ministry 


In A Montreal Diary David Paton writes : 


"The ordained ministry is the place where the churches 
feel their problems most acutely. Notoriously, it is the 
most difficult hurdle in many re-union negotiations; and 
we are now becoming uneasily aware that the difficulties 
of our stance in relation to the world are reflected in 
many countries and traditions in the unwillingness of 
young men to enter the pastoral ministry and the uncer- 
tainties of many in it. In these circumstances, the task 
in front of the Section necessarily appeared daunting, 
and its achievement very moderate. But if the Commission 
can discern the right way to follow up the new discussion 
Montreal has started, we may all yet be grateful to the 
Section for its labours". | 


Excerpt from Section III 'The Redemptive Work of Christ and the 
Ministry of His Church' 


Christ, The Church and The Special Ministry 


88. All ministry in the Church is rooted in the ministry 
of Christ himself, who glorifies the Father in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Christ stirs up, calls, strengthens and sends those whom he 
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has chosen for the whole aioe of his Church and for the special 
ministry, making them the instrument of his message and of his 
work. Ministers are called to serve the work of the Lord by followim 
him, by being conformed to him, and by announcing his name. 


89. The special ministry thus reflects and serves the 
redemptive love of Christ. 


(a) Christ is Prophet: his Church is called to be his wit- 
ness, announcing to the world by word and deed the goc« 
news ot the Word made flesh, of the accomplished 
reconciliation, and of the Kingdom which comes. That 
it may truly be so, the ministers are set in the midst 
to proclaim. him. 


(b) Christ is High Priest; his Church is called to be the 
true priesthood in the world, holding out to all men the 
gift of the reconciliation which he has purchased, and 
offering up on behalf of all men both the sacrifice of 
praise, thanksgiving and obedience, and the prayer of 
penitence and intercession. That it may truly be so, 
the ministers are set for the priestly service of the 
Gospel in the midst of the priestly people. 


(c) Christ is King; his whole Church is called to be the 
sign of his Kingdom in the midst of the world, the 
evidence to men that the devil is conquered and that 
God reigns. That it may truly be so,.the ministers 
are set.in the midet to be the. servants ofthe King, 
guarding his people in their unity one with another and 
with him, leading them in their spiritual warfare, 
and equipping them with all the armour of God. 


In these ways the ministers are the servants of the Servant of God, 
and thus share in his suffering and in his joy. 


90. This ministry of Jesus Christ in his Church is made 
effective by the action of the Holy Spirit promised by the Lord to his 
people. To serve Christ in his Church means to wait always upon the 
Spirit of power, holiness and love. It is in this waiting upon the 
Spirit that the ministers of the Church preach the word, administer 
the sacraments, watch in prayer, lead God's people, and engage in 
deeds of brotherly heip. In dependence upon the same Spirit the 
whole Church shares the responsibility for this stewardship of the 
riches of Christ. 


91. The whole Church receives and supports those who 
have been given to it for the ordering of its mission, and they depend: 
upon the spiritual gifts, the prayers and the generosity of the whole 
fellowship. Thus the whole body standing firm together is armed for 
its service. 
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The Minister, The Church and The World 


96. The minister, like the apostle, is sent to the world 
to show forth by word and deed the dying and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and is also given to the Church to remind it of that dying 
and rising by which it lives, and which it has to communicate to 
the world. 


97. The minister is sent to the world in which and for 
which Christ died. There he may be called to share the apostolic 
suffering: afflictions, hardships, calamities. Certainly, he will 
share in the apostolic labours. He goes into the world on behalf 
of Christ, speaking to a divided and estranged mankind the word 
of reconciliation, In this obedience he will share in the apostolic 


joy. 


98. The special responsibility committed to the minister 
in the Church is the equipment of the other members in the work of 
ministry that they may carry out the responsibility committed to them 
in baptism. This will call for a constant ministry of preaching, tea- 
ching and pastoral care. Ministers are given to the Church as the 
Lord's messengers, watchmen and stewards,and as such they have to 
give an account to him of their stewardship. 


The Special Ministry in Today's World 


99. All baptized Christians are called to respond to, and 
participate in, the ministry of Christ directed toward the world. 
"He calls his Church to embody his ministry of reconciliation in its 
life as well as in its proclamation" (Report on ''Christ and the Church", 
Faith and order Findings, Part Il, p. 56). Here we recognize the 
incalculable importance of the ministry of those members of the 
body who make constantly visible the presence of the Church in the 
midst of the world. 


100. Inthe changing world in which we live, the existing 
forms of ministry of the Church must be re-examined. This should 
be done not so that the ministry is conformed to the world, but 
that it may manifest the essential character of the ministry of 
Christ in the changing patterns of society. In speaking of "forms"! in 
this sectionwe are not touching at all upon such matters of fundamen- 
tal tradition as - for example - the threefold order of the ministry in 
some churches; we are concerned with the changing place of the 
minister in society. | 


101. Churches faced with rapidly changing situations are 
struggling to find forms of ministry relevant to their situation, and 
this not by abandoning traditional forms of the special ministry, but 
by seeking to give a diversity and flexibility such as we recognize in 
the New Testament and in the Church of the first centuries. 


1] 
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In many parts of Asia and Africa, in the past, the 
traditional Western forms of the special ministry have: 
often been preserved in all their instititional rigidity. 
This has led to the serious results of leaving many 
congregations in those areas virtually without sacra- 
mental life because they cannot support an ordained 
pastor, and of forming congregations whose energies | 
are more introverted than directed toward strengtheniry 
the Church's service and witness in the world. The | 
Church has appeared as an institution centred ina 
building, rather than an a company moving out into 
the world. 


In many parts of the world, the traditional settled  — 
parish-congregation of recent centuries has been 
changing rapidly. When there is a rapid development 
of urban and industrial society with its mobility of 
population and diversity of life, pastors serving with- 
in the existing parochial system find it increasingly 
difficult to minister effectively to the real communitiess 
in which men live and make their crucial decisions. | 
In these cases there is need of new patterns of the 
special ministry; more dynamic, flexible, and rele- 
vant to the situation in which the ministry is at work. 


There are several possibilities of more flexible forms 
the light of experiments, for example : 


The Church may ordain a man who workd in a secular 
employment but has shown pastoral gifts. He will 
serve the local congregation as a pastor, while continutil 
his secular work as e. g. farmer or village teacher. 
In some sectors of society which are impenetrable to 
existing forms of ministry (such as certain areas of incd 
trial life, where groups of Christians are learning to 
work and witness in terms of the conditions of life 
there), the best way to ensure the full witness of the | 
Gospel may be to ordain members of these groups to | 
the ministry of word and sacraments after appropriate | 
training, so that they may build up the body of Christ | 
without being "professional clergy". : 
| 


In a frontier situation, where there is no Christian 
community among the people, the Church may select 
a minister and send him into some secular employmentt| 
so that he becomes a part of the community and 
within it seek to witness and to form the pees 
of God's people, the Church. 


In highly specialized or diversified societies, the Chur: 


may consider the possibility of assigning to the pro- 
fessionally trained ordained minister a specific role 
to strengthen the witness and service of'God's people 
in a particular sector of society, e. g. among indus- 
trial workers or other professional groups. 


(e) In many pioneer situations in industrial and urban 
society a team ministry crossing denominational lines 
has been formed. Such a group ministry can be, within 
modern society, a visible manifestation of the soli- 
darity of God's people. Thus the Church can perform 
a service among the people of today who genuinely 
seek fellowship in their perplexity and loneliness. 


(f) In certain situations an itinerant ministry has enabled 
the Church to respond effectively to rapidly changing 
conditions. ; 


103. When the Chutch is thus involved in a frontier situation, 
the question of unity becomes even more urgent. In cases of extreme 
need churches have learned the necessity and the blessing of inter- 
confessional assistance. Here again we recognize the insistence of 
God's calling of the Church into visible unity which alone can provide 
a unified ministry really effective in the new and revolutionary world 
in which we find ourselves. 


104. The Church with all her ministries lives continuously 
in history as a pilgrim people among all the communities of mankind, 
in obedience to Christ and in a constant solidarity with the world. 
This means that the Church responds to the suffering and victorious 
ministry of Christ with repentance and renewal, with the hope and 
joy which Jesus gives, always ready to be reshaped in the forms of 
its ministry according to his call at each stage of the pilgrim life. 


"... and if you be a man of principle and of sense, you 


know better than to fancy that amid a rustic people your powers 
are thrown away. Even if you have in past days been able to 
interest congregations of the refined and cultivated class, you 
will now shew your talent and your principle at once by accom - 
modating your instructions to the comprehension of the simple 
souls committed to your care. I confess I have no patience with 
men who profess to preach sermons carelessly prepared, be- 
cause they have an uneducated congregation. Nowhere is more 
careful preparation needed; but of course it must be preparation 
of the right sort. Let it be received as an axiom, that the very 
first aim of the preacher should be to interest. He must interest, 
before he can hope to instruct or improve. And no matter how 
filled with orthodox doctrine and good advice a sermon may be, 
if it put the congregation to sleep, it is an abominably bad sermon". 

from The Recreations of a Country Parson 

Longmans, Green, and Co, London, 187 

page 14. 
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From Africa 
the Rev. Dr. John Mbiti 


I don't feel at ease with the statement to which I was asked 
to respond. In particular I will make comments on the following : 
David Paton is quoted with these words : "the ordained ministry is 
the place where the churches feel their problems most acutely..." 
Is this really true ? Isn't such precisely the type of attitude which 
is exhibited by 'problem children' ? What right have we, as ordained 
ministers, to think and claim that we are the embodiment of the 
churches! problems ? Surely, it is only by our becoming more and 
more like the laity -- through being identified with the laity instead 
of living like cocoons enshrined in silk garments, -- that we enter 
fully into the centre of the churches! problems, and hence into the 
very centre where the work of reconciliation is most effective. The 
Good Samaritan was more involved in the problems of human society, 
evidently, than either the "ordained" priest or the Levite. Only 
this morning I was waiting for a friend near the entry into a large 
bookshop. At the door there sat a cripple begging. As I watched 
this cripple, a dog-collared priest went by and gave him nothing; 
then a missionary couple (whom I knew) went by and as soon as 
the husband saw the cripple he lifted up his eyes and sped by; then a 
Roman Catholic lay person came and seeing the cripple, she gave 
him some coins. Who of these people felt most acutely the churches' 
problems ? 


Let us face it frankly : we are all human, the ordained 
minister needs the continual working of God's grace at least as 
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* much as the lay person. It is true that ordination is a "sacrament" 

for the chosen few, but it is a "sacrament" of kneeling rather than 

one of elevation. The idea or office of the priesthood is not some- 
thing unique with Christianity : it is the commonest characteristic 
of nearly all the religions of the world. If anything, Christianity is 
the only "religion" (though I would not call it a religion) which claims 
that all its adherents share in the expression of its priesthood. 
"But you are a chosen, a royal priesthood, God's own people, that 
you may declare the wonderful deeds of Him Who called you out of 

darkness into His marvelous light" (I Pet. 2:9). Only jointly can 
Christians, ordained and lay, create the ''place where the churches 
feel their problems most acutely". This is both a privilege and a 
duty : and the lay people are equally entitled to this privilege just 
as they are equally summoned to shoulder the responsibility. We 
are no longer under the Covenant of Law for which there was the 
Levitical group with its elaborate functions and great importance. 
This Levitical priesthood was no more than the shadow and type of 
the better and more permanent priesthood yet to come. Now the 
REAL SUBSTANCE is here, ''Christ appeared as a high priest of 
the good things to come" and "entered once for all into the Holy 
Place..." (Heb. 9:11 f.). Thereby He brought to a climactic con- 
clusion all that the Levitical or any othe priesthood had attempted 
to do or anticipated. His Own Body became the immortal Temple 
which earthly priests and elders had in vain tried to destroy without 
sucess (Jn. 2:19). To belong to Christ is to belong to His Body, the 
Body which acquired full access to the Father (Eph. 2:18, Heb. 
10:19 f.). The Community, made up of the ordained minister and 
the lay people, constitutes ''a kingdom and priests to our God!" 
(Rev. 5:10, 20:6). Only as such a community (and not just the 
ordained minister) is it fit, qualified, and expected to realize ''a 
holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God, 
through Jesus Christ'' (I Pet. 2:5). How can the clergy, then, think 
that they are the incarnation of the churches' problems ? How 
could the heart, even though it pumps the blood continously and not 
in shifts with other parts of the body, say that it is the place where 
the body feels its problems most acutely ? The problems of one 
part of the body belong to the whole body -- be they acute or light, 
-- and there is no justification to isolate the ordained ministry as 
the most sensitive part of the Body of Christ. 


From what I have seen of the ordained minister in Europe 
and America, he is one of the most privileged members of society, 
although he might be more aware academically of ecclesiastical 
problems than his congregation. He is, generally speaking, well 
clothed, eats enough (except when he choses to fast); he is provided 
with a house (sometimes too big for his needs); and socially he is 
highly respected and allowed into the most intimate and secret parts 
of human nature. This might be one way of feeling most acutely the 
problems of the churches : but how many ordained ministers to-day 
have gone naked, hungry, thirsty, despised and rejected, "unem- 
ployed", detribalized, uprooted by industrialization, been refugees, 
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been factory workers almost reduced to an automaton by machines ? 
I have cried with my parishioners (in England and Africa). I have 
suffered with them : -- but haven't many lay people done precisely 
the same and most likely even better ? 


HL 


We are all, ordained aaa lay, jointly engaged in external - 
ising the "royal priesthood", constructing a spiritual house out of 
the ruins of sin and corruption; in converting the secular into the | 
sacred, until that time when ''at the Name of Jesus every knee shouldi 
bow...and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord...!! | 
(Phil. 2:10 f.). Surely this is the great height to which the universal | 
Priesthood of Christ must elevate us and all creation at large. Everyr} 
Christian is involved in this sacred occupation, and to execute these | 
priestly functions of the Church means to feel most acutely the pro- 
blems of the whole Church. It is not the work of bishops, priests 
and deacons alone, but of the entire Body of believers, the Church. 
In this corporate function, the ordained ministry is the work of one 
slave washing the feet of other slaves. Being ordained is not an act 
of climbing up the ladder to the summit : it is an act of descending | 
to the pit. Ordained ministers do not go up to become the head --. 
there is already One Head of the Body, Jesus Christ Himself; instead), 
they kneel down at the feet of that Body and perform the duties of 
servants, so that their feet, and those of other servants, may walk 
to the Holy of Holies. A man kneels down to be ordained deacon 
(in some Churches); later on he kneels down once more to be or- | 
dained priest; and if he is consecrated bishop, he kneels down furthere| 
"If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, you also 
ought to wash one another's feet. For I have given you an example, 
that you should do as I have done to you" (Jn. 13:14 fn. ). Problems 
are left to the Master of the house while the servant (slave) occupies 
himself with dusting and washing the feet. 


Mention is made of the traditional division of Christ's 
Ministry as Prophet, High Priest and King. Isn't it hard for modern 
man to understand this division in such terms ? Politically we are 
moving more and more away from the idea of the monarchy, and 
_ the image of a king is fast becoming an anachronism and sinking 
over the horizon. In many of African treditional societies, there | 
were no central rulers and any form of kingship that people know 
of to-day was introduced by colonial rulers. Are we then to encourage 
the creation of the picture of Christ's kingship along side the image | 
portrayed by colonial rule the traces of which we are endeavouring | 


to erase ? 


I feel terribly disturbed by the statement that the ministers 
are set to guard Christ's ''people in their unity one with another and 
with Him, leading them in their spiritual warfare, and equipping 
them with all the armour of God" Surely the ministers are passive 
servants through whom God works in His people. I cannot accept ; 
what amounts to an illusion, that as a servant of Christ, I am in any _ | 
way guarding God's people. That is the duty of the Lord, and I have 
no right to usurp it. "Feed my lambs", "tend my sheep'"', so com- 
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-manded the Lord; but He did not say "ead or guard my lambs". 
There is a radical difference between these two ways of approach. 


In passing one must note that ''ministers'"' can serve 
Christ without necessarily "being conformed to Him''. Perhaps Karl 
Marx has served the Lord better than some who fast three times a 
week and who mutilate their bodies during Lent; or even those who 
go to'so-called "foreign lands'' as missionaries. At times the 
enemies of Isreal served God better than the chosen nation. Con- 
formity to the Lord is the ideal, it is the final reward attained by 
all those who are "in Christ'', and not a condition or qualification 
for being a minister. 


We are told in the statement that in particular the ministers 
of Christ ''share in His suffering and in His joy''. But what is the 
scriptural basis for this sweeping statement ? Reading through, say 
IPet. 3, there is no cause for singling out the ministers as the ones 
who. alone share in Christ's sufferings. Often the lay people shoulder 
the greater weight of suffering than do the ordained ministers. In 
any case, whether there is joy or suffering or both, it is to be 
experienced corporately by the whole Body of Christ, and no par- 
ticular members should be so naive as to think that they are the 
centre of suffering any more than they are the centre of His joy. 

The Early Christians suffered and rejoiced together; the apostles 
did not find themselves in a privileged position of being the centre 
of suffering while other brethren only rejoiced. Suffering and 
rejoicing are eschatological experiences for the Christian commu- 
nity, and one group cannot monopolize them. 


In mentioning the point about waiting upon the Spirit, the 
impression is given that it is the minister clergy of Christ, whose 
duty it is to wait upon the Spirit. But the outpouring of the Spirit, 
being an eschatological phenomenon, is upon all members of the 
Body of Christ: ''... in the last days it shall be, God declares, 
that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh". The recipient is ALL 
FLESH and not just the ministers. One must admit, however, that 
at their ordination the ministers are endowed with a special measure 
of the Spirit to equip them for their sacred task. 


The statement indicates that the minister ''goes into the 
world on behalf of Christ'"'. This is so, but it is only part of the 
story. Surely lay Christians are equally going forward into the 
world on behalf on Christ .: they are the ones who exist on the fron- 
tiers with the secular world -- they enter into the factories, into 
commerce, into education, into politics, into the frontiers of 
science, they do a thousand jobs for which the clergy are either too 
few or improperly equipped to do. Christ is with the lay members 
of His Body, as much as He is with ordained, ''to the end of the 
earth''. The secular world is confronted more intimately by the lay 
than by the ordained members of Christ's Body. Much of the Church's 
work here in Africa, for example, has been carried out by the lay 
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people -~- as catechists, teachers, evangelists, renee Ae heaelen 
serving their relatives and neighbours. 


It said further that ministers have a special responsibility | 
in the Church and are therefore to give an account to the Lord of 
their stewardship. The focus is on the ministers. Yet we under- 
stand from scriptures that ''we shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of God ... So each of us shall give account of himself to God"! 
(Rom. 14:10 ff. ). I fail to see why the ministers of Christ are to 
give a more unique account to the Lord, than will the lay people. 
The love of Christ should be the dominant motive in the service, 
and not the threat if giving account of one's work. Both the clergy 
and the laity are equipped '"'for the work of the ministry, for building 
up the Body of Christ!!! (Eph. 4:11 f.). Once more this responsibility 
must be seen and borne corporately. 


It is true that in Africa and Asia ''the Church has appeared 
as an institution centred in a building, rather than as a company 
moving out into the world". In place of 'Church!' I would substitute 
"Christianity". Christianity, at least in tropical Africa, has been 
presented as a religion (which I don't consider it to be) limited to a 
particular place and on a particular period. It is found in a building 
which is locked up six days a week and only opened up a few hours 
on Sunday. The building is many miles from the villages, and people 
may have to walk long distances to go to a church service. When 
Sunday is over, they are ''free'' to go about their business with no or 

little reference to their Christianity. They don't apply their Faith to 
their daily activities of sowing, weeding, harvesting, herding, 
teaching, etc. Instead of being shown how to make their Faith a living3| 
reality, they are bombarded with fierce arrows of "don't's'' and 
"do's". But isn't it in a background such as we have in traditional 
African society where religion is integrated into the entire of life 
that the Christian Faith could flourish in a manner that embraces 
all frontiers of life ? Traditional religious ideas and activities 
permeate into all departments of life, and every member of the 
tribe or nation is, ipso facto, a religious being, - so that where he | 
is there is his religion. He is flooded with religious activities and 
ideas from prior to his birth to long after his death : and there is | 
mo-"secular' rooni left in his-life. Ghristianity must; inter. alia, | 
transpose this tribal solidarity into the new solidarity which is 
Christocentric, so that the Christian in Africa is so flooded with 

the realities of his Faith that wherever he is, there is his Faith -- 
a Faith which envelops him before birth and after birth, a Faith 
which permeates him at all times and in all places. If this is worked 
out in practice, it will certainly liberate new patterns of ministry 
Might itnot be, for example, that in our matriarchal societies it 
will be necessary and appropriate to have many more women mi- | 
nisters than what our ecclesisstical 'tradition of the elders' permits ?| 


As you point out, there is room for experimentation, and 


already several possibilities are being tried out. One cannot predict 
what patterns of ministries will become the norm for Christians in 
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* ‘the areas of the so- -called ees Churches. It might even be that, 

: with the rapidly increasing industrialization and urbanization, mi- 
~nistries in Africa and Asia may have to be fashioned, after all, 
along the same lines as ministries in industrial Europe and America. 

In any case, it is clear that the man of tomorrow cannot be ade- 
quately served by the same pattern of ministries as were being 
used to serve the man of yesterday. The united church of to-morrow, 
let us hope and pray, will acquire character and structures as dif- 
ferent from to-day's Church as the Post-Reformation Churches 
were different from the Church of the previous period. If we are 
genuinely seeking a united church, one of the prices we have to 

pay will be the death of our present pattern of ministries, including 
whatever we cherish as unique about being "ordained", in order to 
be ''resurrected'' as entirely different ministers and laymen in the 
united church, in the One Body of Christ which for many centuries 
has led a sub-normal life, a divided and sometimes fighting Body. 


The ordained ministry is a solemn, and often terrifying 
responsibility. But Iam not persuaded that it is necessarily a unique 
form of ministry so entirely different from and unrelated to that of 
the laity. In the circulation system of the body, the veins may differ 
from the arteries, but ultimately both serve the same body and 
carry the same blood for the sake of the wholeness of the individual. 
Is this not the same with the ordained and the lay ministries in the 
Body of Christ ? 


".. Iam persuaded, and I am happy to entertain the 


persuasion, that men are often much the better for being present 
during the preaching of sermons to which they pay very little 
attention. Only some such belief as this could make one think, 
without much sorrow, of the thousands of discourses which are 
preached every Sunday over Britain, and of the class of ears and 
memories to which they are given. You see that country congre- 
gation coming out of the ivy-covered church in that beautiful 
churchyard. Look at their faces, the ploughmen, the dairy- 
maids, the drain-diggers, and stable-boys : what could they do 
towards taking in the gist of that well-reasoned, scholarly, 
elegant piece of composition which has occupied the last half- 
hour ? Thy, they could not understand a sentence of it. Yet is 
has done them good. The general effect is wholesome. They 
have got a little push, they have felt themselves floating ona 
gentle current, going the right direction. Only enthusiastic 
young divines expect the massof their congregation to do all they 
exhort them to do. You must advise a man to do a thing a hundred 
times, probably, before you can get him to do it once" 


from Recreations of a Country Parson, Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1876, pages 360-61 
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From Germany 
the Rev. Roswith Gerloff 


The preface to the ministry statement from Montreal 
tells us about the 'unwillingness of young men to enter the pastoral 
ministry’. It seems to me that there is some more willingness of 
young women to enter it (not by number but by intensity), although 
the 'uncertainties' in it may be felt more strongly and seem more | 
difficult than with men. The young woman who has decided to go 
into the ordained ministry but nevertheless has in mind not to imitate. 
her male colleagues has to seek for an entirely new way of fulfilling | 
her task. This involves not only her doing first steps like a pioneer | 
in an unknown field but her following up things from day to day. As | 
for Section III, her task sometimes appears very daunting, yet some: 
times extremely encouraging. With heart and soul she has to be : 
concerned with the 'changing place of the minister in society’. Pre- 
cisely this is her original concern, else she will fail. So, even if 
you look at an ordained woman as being something new and exciting 
or rather peculiar and even dangerous, please, do not argue about 
the possibility or non-possibility of women being ministers ! They 
are already there. But do argue instead about the whole ministry of 
the Church and do argue about the changing patterns of our world as 
well (e.g. about the professional activity of women unmarried, 
married, or divorced, in allbranches of society) ! Then come and 
ask for the service God wants us to do. 


As you can imagine, I am not at all fond of discussions 
on whether women ought to be ordained. I am not at all interested 
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to add any arguments pro and con. Personally, I think that this topic 
is merely symptomatic of the necessity to re-examine the existing 
forms of ministry in the Church. In spite of all talks between 
churches and.Christian communities there are still great uncer- 
tainties amongst us : the uncertainty in what we believe is the 
essential character of the ministry (Amtsverstdndnis), as well as 
the uncertainty about how we ought to value the rapid change of - 
developing society. But how should we re-examine existing forms 

of the ministry 'not so that it is conformed to the world' if we do 

not agree with the essential point ? How should we discover new 
ways of ministring in the world effectively if we are doubtful about 
the needs of our society and our specific roles required in it ? I am 
particularly grateful that the statement from Montreal made an 
attempt to clear up those question. I am sure that the mere existence 
of ordained women can lead us to reflect on them. When we allow 
the discussion to focus on our personal interests we definitely fail. 
But when we can help people to become aware of the actual task I 
must thank God for calling me into the ministry. 


A common misunderstanding occurs to my mind. We talk 
as though we have to think of specific services for women to under- 
take, as for instance only dealing with children, young people, and 
females. In German churches, at least, the discussion is ongoing 
whether a particular 'woman-like ministry' must be found after 
ordaining her. Forgive me for asking you a bad question : Being a 
man, would you like to be put only in front of boys and men for the 
rest of your life ? Would you not call this a way of deforming your 
personality, created to respond to everyone ? Undoubtfully there 
are,certain gifts and talents for certain persons. There are diffe- 
rent capacities as well. But can you actually divide them amongst 
males and females ? I rather admit you might be able to from your 
experience. Yet I am totally convinced that the Holy Spirit sent by 
Christ acts in a way not always according to our natural capability 
but according to what he wants us to accept. He makes us instru- 
_ments of his message and work. He''stirs up, calls, strengthens, 
and sends those whom he has chosen for the whole ministry of his 
Church’. 'To serve Christ in his Church means to wait always 
upon the Spirit of power, holiness, and love. It is in this waiting 
upon the Spirit that the ministers of the Church preach the word, 
administer the sacraments, watch in prayer, lead God's people, 
and engage in deeds of brotherly help'. The diversity and flexibility 
such as we recognize in the New Testament is the variety and 
mobility of functions to be done. So it is in this waiting upon 
Christ's Spirit that we all receive gifts (charismata) granted to us 
for particular and different functions. We are given a variety of 
gifts, not primarily with regard to our person but with regard to 
the situation in which we are and with regard to the needs of our 
fellow-men. We depend entirely on this, even ordained, and must 
be disposed to be reshaped from day to day. 'And there is no such 
thing as Jew and Greek, slave and freeman, male and female; for 
you are all one person in Christ Jesus! (Gal. 3.28). 
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In this sense I may say that women ministers are put 
‘between the lines', between the traditional centralized ministry, 
rigid and distant to life, and the settled parish-congregation, slack 
and introverted. Their mere existence could become a 'connecting 
link' between them both and thus push them on to more effectiveness 
and life. Women, 'new-comers' inthis case, can minister less 
conspicuously among God's people (laos theou). They are not reco- 
gnized at once as somewhat exceptional or superior. They are grate- 
ful to be needed and to take charge of certain functions in which they 
were called. To that extent they can accommodate themselves more 
easily to the requirements of their fellowmen. They can more deeply 
sympathize with their desires and anxieties. They do a kind of 
decentralizing the special ministry. They contribute to a 'theology 
of laity’ because as they are 'on the threshold' and stress the im- 
portance of the witness and service of all Christians responding to 
and participating in the world-directed ministry. So far I am somehowy 
unhappy with the definition given in the statement about the constant 
ministry : Of course, Christ is Prophet, High Priest, and King, 
and the Church is called to be his witness, the true priesthood, the 
sign of his Kingdom in the midst of the world. But 'that it may truly 
be so, the ministers are set in the midst! to be the messengers, 
watchmen, and stewards of the Lord ? That sounds as if Christ 
needs some guarantees, classified men, so that his purposes 
should be fulfilled. This is certainly not the point. Do I not expose 
myself to great danger in regarding myself set up 'in the midst of 
the Church’, feeling again some kind of superiority and distance 
over ee, fellowship and solidarity with all men ? Does the 
ordained minister hold the distinctive title of preaching, teaching, 
andpastoral care ? Or is he only one sign of the continuing presence 
of the good news, the prayers, and the spiritual gifts within the 
whole Church ? So that in fact each Christian sharing in the apostolic 
sufferings and joys may be secretly called and ordained by God ? 
Hence the ordination into the special ministry should involve no 
more than calling into a certain function, special training in favour | 
of the 'laymen', and promise to spend fulltime in the equipment of | 
those who have to carry out their responsibility. Contrary to the . 
statement, | am sure there must be some ‘abandoning traditional 
forms of the special ministry', and it is only in this way that the 
ministry of the Church will remain dynamic and relevant to the 
situation in which we work. 


There is another point closely connected to the former 
one that women ministers are put 'between the lines' : they depend 
on partnership in every sense of the word. Partnership is con- 
ditioned by mutual support related to real fellowship and by func- 
tionality. Iam deeply convinced that only such mutual support, 
'team ministry’ crossing professional, national, even confessional 
lines will be successful in the end; rooted in God's relation to man 
and in the variety of his gifts and responding to the plurality and 
estrangement of men's society. I believe that particularly the 
partnership of men and women in the ministry of the Church will 
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be helpful to find new ways of co-operation and response to one 
another, of spiritual assistance and release, so that we never think 


of ourselves more than being the smallest servant of the Servant of 


God. 


Let metell you part of my personal experience. I am one 


Bot the ministers in a parish-congregation at the outskirts of Berlin- . 


West. We are two ministers working together. The one is a man 
dealing mainly with the existing lively congregation centred around 
the church-building farther away. I deal with a long stretch of new 
and old residential areas next to the border of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. On one side there are watch-towers and barbed- 
wire, on the other demonstrative housing estates rapidly growing 
within the bounds of the Western City. There are self-contained 
houses, bungalows, dwelling houses, and blocks of flats. There is 
still some countrylike atmosphere, but for no longer than two years 
more. The population is changing and increasing from month to 
month and consists of middle class people, intellectuals, a few 
labourers, many children and old people. Thus the parish is nothing 
less than a traditionally settled motley company. My first step when 
icame was to ask for help from the .exi: ting congregation, Partly 
isucceeded. But the structures were so different that not much 
could be done. My second step was to make personal contacts by 
visiting people and gathering some kind of study-groups and house- 
churches. If you look at it by numbers I failed, because very few 
people like to get away from their anonymity. After this I looked 

for voluntary helpers and then asked for professional assistance and 
Spiritual fellowship. In the course of two years contacts gradually grew, 
and.when we opened our own newly-built church-centre recently people 
of all ages came in and still come to ask for services, pastoral care, 
and fellowship. Day by day we must think of many new ideas. We 
must look for more and more personal help. 


Nevertheless I am still struggling with the traditional 
structure of the centralized ministry. Sometimes it will nearly over- 
whelm me when people put me "in the midst"', and I know that it will 
take long, long time to alter this. How "'to watch in prayer, lead 
God's people, and engage in deeds of brotherly help'' while dealing 
with 4,000 of people in one area ? Of course, you Know about the 
spiritual gifts, the prayers, and the generosity of the whole Church. 
But very often frustration, overstrain, and nervousness accompany 
you. The deepest problem appears to me how to remain "between the 
lines", how to stand on the "'threshold'' between ministry and laity, 
how to take ways of actual partnership over and over again. In other 
words, I try to make myself dispensable, or better to receive dis- 
pensation from the Lord. Sometimes I even think the "Apostolic 
lobours'', the tensions, the afflictions, and calamities come back 


to us in different forms. The dying and ressurection of Jesus Christ 


in our life may be signified by our being forced to give up things 
still to be done and yet waiting upon the same Spirit of power, holiness, 
and love. For dispensability again involves the steady equipment of 
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the other members in the work of ministry that they themselves 
may become the Lord's messengers, watchmen, and stewards. How | 
much do I succeed ? How much do I fail ? I believe and try to be 
nothing more but one who is called into a certain function to minister 
with her special training and with her full time. I believe and try | 
to have re-examined this ministry from day to day and thank God 

for giving me this chance. Maybe some day God will call me into 

a quite different situation according to different needs. He might call 
me into the Church, he might call me into a secular employment by 
then. At any rate, I hope I shall pay obedience to him and 'move 

out into his world". 


", . . But it is delightful to be able to breakfast leisurely; to 
read over your letters twice; to skim the Times, just to see if 
there is anything particular in it (the serious reading of it being 
deferred till later in the day); and then to go-out and saunter about 
the garden, taking an interest in whatever operations may be 
going on there; to walk down to the little bridge and sit on the 
parapet, and look over at the water foaming through below . 

and to do all this with the sense that there is no neglect, that you 
can easily overtake your day's work notwithstanding. For 

this end the country human being should breakfast early : not 
later than nine o'clock. Breakfast will be over by half-past 

nine; and the half hour till ten is as much as it is safe to give 

to leisure, without running the risk of dissipating the mind too 
much for steady application to work."! 


From Recreations of a Country Parson, Longmansi, 


Green and Co., London, 1876, page 356 
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From Australia 
anonymous 


_ Ihave been asked to give my reactions to the report of 
Section II] of the Fourth World Conference on Faith and Order, held 
at Montreal in 1963. I have been asked to write honestly from my 
experience and do so from the background of a small country parish | 
into which I was ordained and inducted four years ago. 


CHRIST, THE CHURCH AND THE SPECIAL MINISTRY 


I have‘ certainly known the stirring up, the call, and the 
strength of Christ of which the Report speaks. These have been 
mediated to me by those who have influenced me most in the fellow- 
ship of the Church within my own denomination and beyond it. 


However, having been inducted into a parish, I have found 
myself isolated not only from the congregation I serve and the com - 
munity in which I live, but also by distance and time from those 
whose fellowship I have valued in the past. 


This illustrates the enormity of the task the Special Mi- 
nistry has of reflecting and serving the redemptive love of Christ. 


The Special Ministry is set within the Church, but the 


Church has in practice set up double standards for minister and 
congregation. Christ is Prophet, and his Church is called to be his 
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Christ is High Priest of a priestly peo. who only worship by looking 


on and listening passively. Christ is King, and his whole Church 
called to be the sign of his Kingdom, and by their unity to show 
that the devil who divides is conquered. But in a country parish 

of three preaching places there is little of unity. The resulting 
disunity means that the ministry of the congregation is to itself, 
and its main concern is its mere survival, doing what grand-father 
did. In this situation the minister is thought to be on the side op- 
posed to the person making the judgment, and the minister finds 
himself isolated from all the splinters of the congregation. 


Disunity shows itself in various ways. In one place the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is celebrated monthly, in another 
bi-monthly, and in the third, every three months. In one place 2 
Stewardship Campaign was actively supported, in another, supported 
in word only, and directly opposed in the third. Another aspect 
of disunity is the division between authority and power. Authorit ty 
lies with the Elders, but very often the power of ihe congregation 
is in the bank account of the women's group. 


THE MINISTER, THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
cE abi aioe Ds aa cette Ae Wate co ede t tea ealbs ler ales nce ded ener 


This section of the report states that the minister is sent 


_ to the world to show forth the dying and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


Several of my colleagues find that much of their time in their in- 
dustrial parishes is taken up with work among those outside the 
Church, work which has its joys. But the members of their congre- 
gations do not understand why this work is valuable, and feel their 
minister should spend more time drinking tea with members of the 
congregation. And they cannot see that they too have a mission to 
the world outside the Church. 


The report says 'The special responsibility committed 
to the minister in the church is the equipment of the other members 
in the work of ministry that they may carry out the responsibility 
committed to them in baptism. This will call for a constant ministry 
of preaching, teaching, and pastoral care. Ministers are given to 
the Church as the Lord's messengers, watchmen, and stewards, 


and as such they have to give an account to him of their stewardship". 


There is no result of our efforts over four years except further 
divisions of opinion of what should be done, and my work suffers 
because of the need of a study in which to do my preparation. When 
the one who is to equip the congregation is without equipment for 


his work, how can the whole body of the congregation be equipped for | 


service ? 


The result is that no matter how willing the minister may 
be to equip his people for their service, their main concern is that 
the religious club continues. He may work himself to death doing 
what he thinks is necessary and also what the congregation expects. 
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Nie may be called to share the apostolic sufferings", the report 
states, but often his sufferings are brought upon him not by those 
outside the church, but by those within. 


te 


In my own situation preparing to equip my people depends 
upon my gaining insights and training outside of the parish, and this 
entails travelling and time away. The leaders of the parish often 
look upon this as a misuse of time and a dereliction of duty. But 
even infields where I may have some competence there is the greatest 
difficulty in even planting a new idea, for the congregation is parochial — 
in outlook and rarely do the leaders meet others from other congme. i 
gations. Our representatives at Presbytery and Assembly are appointed © 
because they have always been appointed, and almost never give a 
any report on these meetings. However, as I have already indicated, 
the minister seems to be the only thing which the various parts of 
the congregation have in common, and when they do come together 
it is often to oppose any new idea which may have come from him 
or from outside the congregation. Four years ago I felt called to 
serve this congregation. I felt also my dependence upon the Holy 
Spirit for the carrying out of my ministry and the need for support 
from the whole congregation as together we became stewards of the , 
riches of Christ. 
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The Montreal report states "The whole Church receives 
and supports those who have been given to it for the ordering of its 
mission, and they depend upon the spiritual gifts, the prayers and 
the generosity of the whole fellowship. Thus the whole body standing 
firms together 1s armed for its. eervice''. : 


As for being ''armed for service", the congregation under 
took to provide an adequate manse six months before I was appointed! — 
The ways by which congregations used to serve those outside the 
church have been taken over by other agencies in the community and 
the congregations are left without being able to busy themselves 
doing many of the things they used to do. Some members throw 
themselves into community activities and exercise their Christian i 
calling, but few look for the needs of men and women and children ee 
which are not being met and go on to seek ways the congregation Pas, 
ean meet those needs. 


I do not believe I was mistaken in my call to this congre- 
gation, but Ido believe my useful work here has been completed, : 
and that now I must look for another sphere of service in which I a, 
may make use of my training and equipment. When the church is " 
tragically short of ministers there is a heavy responsibility for each — 
to be a good steward with his gifts and time and ability as best he of 
can: If ] am not to lose my gifts by neglect then 1 must find a place ‘ 
where I can use them in equipping others for ministry. 


What is most disappointing in this situation is that the 4 
frustrations upon ministers in my position are very often brought : 
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about not by those who are on the fringe or outside the church, but 


those who form the majority of the membership. This frustration is 
extended further than the pastor to those who form a solid core of a 
congregation and who have benefited by my ministry and would want 
it to continue. They are the ones who accept their ''responsibility 
committed to them in baptism". They are the ones ''who make 
constantly visible the presence of the Church in the midst of the 
world'', whose importance is in the terms of the Montreal report, 
incalculable. They too feel frustrated because they feel alone in 
their mission and not supported by the congregation which does not 
appear to have a mission other than keeping things going, which 
results in a gradual decline. 


Une SPECIAL MINISTRYSIN TODAY'S WORLD 


My experience has been in a rural area which is steadily 
being depopulated as farm holdings are joined together under the 
influence of more efficient machinery. 


In the horse and buggy days it was possible for a minister 
to spend some time with families on their farm, stopping over night, 
and making some impact upon family living. Very often the visit of 


the minister nowadays, at whatever hour of day or night, is some- 


thing of an intrusion upon various individual activities, and he is not 
understood to fulfil any useful function in society, though he is 
appreciated on Sundays, to "fill the pulpit.'' In the days when the 
local church was the centre of community life the minister was 
recognised as having some place in the community. Now it is easier 
to drive past the local church for better entertainment and social 
activities miles away, and the church is not given the loyalty which 
grandfather gave. It is now the interest of the women and children 
only. 


In the days when ministers were accepted by the community 
as leaders they were able to play a part in community activities. 
Now, however, although terms of ministry do not seem to be shorter 
than a generation ago, they are too short to allow ministers to "settle 
into'' country communities sufficiently so that they can make their 
contributions. In this changed environment it seems necessary for a 
ministry to be longer so that ministers may make the contribution 
their predecessors made in a shorter time by virtue of the higher 
regard in which they were held. 


| It would seem that the Church must endeavour to make a 
greater impact upon society by the activities of its non-ministerial 
members. In this area the community does take notice of what the 
Church men and women are doing and often seeks them as leaders 
of communal activities. 


The last part of the report states that ''Churches faced 
with rapidly changing situations are struggling to find forms of 
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ministry relevant to their situation. ..not by abandoning traditional 
forms... but by seeking. ..diversity and flexibility such as we 
recognize in the New Testament and in the Church of the first 
centuries''. The report goes onto describe areas of Asia and Africa 
where traditional Western institutional rigidity has led to many 
congregations being virtually without sacramental life because they 
cannot support an ordained pastor, and causing others to be directed 
more to themselves than towards witness in the world. This is also 
the position of many Australian country areas. Congregations which 
have a minister are often reluctant to share his services with vacant 
congregations, making them more ingrown, while the vacant con- 
gregations often feel they can rely upon the services of the minister 
in the next parish ''when necessary", and thus have the services of a 
minister at a cheap rate ! So we see some congregations are able to 
exist for many years without a minister, while the nearest minister 
spreads himself thinly over his own parish and the countryside for 
hundrets of miles around. . 


In isolated instances in Australia there are endeavours to 
meet this sort of situation by the various denominations pooling their 
activities to some extent. Some denominations agree with each other 
not to enter areas where the other is established, and to exercise 
oversight of members of the other denomination within the existing 
parishes. This coordinating process could go much further, perhaps 
toward a goal of team ministries crossing denominational lines in 
rural areas in something of the same way as has been suggested in 
the report for industrial and urban society. | 


One other possibility mentioned in the report to meet the 
shortage of ministers, and which would perhaps proclaim more 
clearly the gospel's concern with the whole of life, is the ordaining 
of men with pastoral gifts who work in secular employment. This is. 
in fact happening in many places except that those men are not ordained 
and do not minister the sacraments though they carry out a preaching 
and pastoral role. These men make a great witness to their com-= 
munities. 


The suggestion of team ministries crossing denominational 
boundaries in urban and industrial society would experience diffi- 
culties in some places, because often ministers who have pioneered 
in industrial chaplaincy work have felt it to be their personal or 
denominational preserve. This attitude is far from giving a ''visible 
manifestation fo the solidarity of God's people"’. 


In the second last paragraph of the report the statement is 
made that the question of unity becomes much more urgent when the 
Church is involved in a frontier situation, and that 'In cases of 
extreme need churches have learnt the necessity and the blessing of 
inter-confessional assistance’. I would judge unity to be THE 
EXTREME NEED of the Church inthis rapidly changing world. 


I believe the Church should be on the frontier in every 
situation, whether it be industrial, urban, or rural, and that it 
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needs to crash en ees ces of Wes and abilities so that it | 
may in fact serve the world. I do not believe denominationalism, no 
matter how well prepared it is for inter-confessional cooperation, 
can serve the world in any real sense. I believe denominationalism 
is another form of the disunity which is within the congregation I 
have been trying to serve - disunity between people living in three 
different areas, each with different interests and outlooks, disunity 
between men and women, between young and old, between office - 
bearers and other members. 


- 


The last paragraph of the Montreal report is to my mind a 
hepe-not yet realized : ''Fhe Church with all her ministries lives 
continuously in history as a pilgrim people among all the communities 
of mankind, in obedience to Christ and in a constant solidarity with 
the world. This means that the Church responds to the suffering and 
victorious ministry of Christ with repentance and renewal, with the 
hope and joy which Jesus gives, always ready to be re-shaped in the 
forms of its ministry according to his call at each stage of the 
pilgrim life". 


Ws OuUréely,l-go.on toe think this-kind of life must atfectialt 
the productions of the mind of the man who leads it. There must 
be a smack of the country, its scenes and its cares about them 
all. You walk in shady lanes : you stand and look at the rugged 
bark of old trees : you help to prune evergreens : you devise 
flower-gardens and winding walks. You talk to pigs and smooth 
down the legs of horses. You sit on mossy walls, and saunter by 
the river side, and through woodland paths. You grow familiar 
with the internal arrangements of poor men's dwellings : you see 
much of men and women in those solemn seasons when all pre- 
tences are laid aside; and they speak with confidence to you of 
their little cares and fears, for this world and the other. You 
kneel down and pray by the bedside of many sick; and you know 
the look of the dying face well. Young children, whom you have 
humbly sought to instruct in the best of knowledge, have passed 
away from this life in your presence, telling you in interrupted 
sentences whither they trusted they were going, and bidding you 
not forget to meet them there". 


from The Recreations of a Country Parson, 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1876, 


page 15. 
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From South America 
the Rev. Flavio Ennio Barbieri 


In an article of this kind it is impossible to avoid the ea! 

personal note in what is said. The experiences, frustrations and 4 
crises are not unique. Many of them are shared with young ministers 
all over the continent. However, I cannot speak as someone who he 
analyses scientifitally the causes which tempt a young man to a 
abandon the ministry. My point of view is the result of my experience 
from time to time. What I want to do is to share this experience. 
Being ''a man who went through quite some crisis, '' what I say will 

be marked by my personal feelings. Having made this point clear, 

| the imperfections will be understood, and the lack of a more syste- 
matic presentation fo the problem. 


Moreover, the probable value of an article of this kind @ 
depends precisely on the sincerity and honesty with which the problem ; 
is presented. In view of this simple truth, I must emphasise from 

the outset that this is not the story of a young minister who, when | 
faced by a deep vocational crisis, rose successfully above temptation 
and is now certain that he has conquered it. This story does not end 

(in Hollywood style) with a categorical affirmation that "if I hada 
hundred lives I would devote all of them to the pastoral ministry" - 

a statement often made by pastors of the previous generation. 
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At the risk of being tedious, this article merely claims 
to share an experience, which was influenced by the words and 
example of innumerable people. This experience was also deter- 
mined by special circumstances. Therefore it should not be read 
as a proof that the ministry is 'nevertheless" a possibility and that 
it should not be "abandoned''. On the other hand one should not seek 
in those experiences the answer to the present crisis in the ministry. 
It is definitely only an experience which may, or may not, help 
others in similar circumstances to make certain decisions concerning 
the ministerial vocation. 


My dilemma of whether or not to become an ordained 
minister was due to different reasons. They sould not all be ascribed 
to the sphere of "theological reasons. '' Some of them were personal, 
practical, and even economic. I therefore propose to explain them 
more or less in chronological order, especially stressing those 
which, during my ministerial life, have left deep traces and which 
have been highly instructive experiences. 


My vocational dilemma began when I realised the necessity 
to be something in life. When I was at the primary school, I 
remember being drawn by two careers : the ministry and medicine. 
All through my years at primary and secondary school the appeal of 
both of them continued, side by side. On many occasions I felt that 
my future was in the ministry. This happened especially during 
those ''camps", which were famous at the time, which I remember 
vividly. During the camps we were saturated for a week (with our 
own approval) with "spiritual" elements with which to face daily 
life. During those camps my conviction grew that I was ''called'"' by 
God to accomplish this mission in His Church. During those days 
when our feelings were uppermost, the invitations to dedicate our 
lives to the ministry, to respond to the divine call ''whom shall I 
send ?'', and to perceive that the fields were white for the harvest 
were extremely effective. 


But these days, in which we filled our bank-accounts with 
Christian charity and fraternity, were not sufficient to counteract 
completely the dry reality of a "'secularised" society. During the 
rest of the year, wher we had to live face to face with human needs, 
I felt the call to medecine. It would make me a citizen who was 
useful to my neighbour. Furthermore, I had always been interested 
in surgery and enjoyed reading books about it, or seeing films about 
the medical profession. Perhaps what impelled me most towards 
medicine was the fact that the voice of God, which was so clear 
during the days of religious campaigns or camps, seemed to be 
silent during the rest of the year. The conviction of my mission 
thus became more complex as the end of my secondary-school time 
approached. 


At this point I was invited to attend a few days' vocational 


guidance at the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Buenos Aires. © 
There we were asked to "'try'' a little of the bread which constituted 
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the nourishment of the theological student (which at that time I 

- thought was a synonym for an ordained pastor). The time was not 
entirely wasted, because it revealed a new possibility : becoming a 
medical missionary. 


As is usual in such cases, 1 soon began to rationalise the 
possibility ;: "it's better to start with Theology, because once one 
starts on medicine there is no time for anything"... Then followed 
the period of "leaving things in the hands of God'' : He would give 
me the answer when I had to take the entrance examinations. for 
the Faculty of Theology. If it was His will that I start theology, then 
I would certainly pass the entrance exams. On the other hand if I 
did not pass them, that would be an indication that I was to take 
medicine. This-procedure miay appear wrong, but it 1s very common, 
especially when we are not mature enough to face such challenges. 
Having passed the entrance exams, it did not take much to convince 
me that this was the right course, and that the voice which had 
invited me to dedicate my life to the ministry one warm summer 
night in a blaze of consecration now spoke to me again, confirming 
that experience. The first storm had passed. 


The years of theological study did not come up to my 
expectations; they did not confirm that the ministry was the "ideal"! 
vocation for me. I kept coming up against ideas and practices which 
etrankly did not like. There were certain things in the image ofthe 
"model'' pastor which did not fit me as a person nor did my image of 
a pastor always fit the 'model'', and these began little by little to 
worry me: The result was friction with teachers and with the 
authorities of the Faculty, and a growing feeling that, despite 
everything, I might possibly have misunderstood the voice of God. 
Among other things I was disturbed by the artificial atmosphere of 
the Theological Faculty, and by the practice of using the texts learnt 
during the week as sermons on Sundays in some local church. 


In the Faculty, too, one began to feel the frustration of 
perceiving the wideness of the field of action and knowledge and 
feeling oneself restricted by time, space, work and aptitude. As 
one of my friends and colleagues in the ministry said, "'a peck" here 
and there, always rushing on with no time to study any discipline 
thoroughly. 


These drawbacks became acute during the year of practical 
work and during the first years of pastoral ministry. During that 
time one began to feel the freedom to act "'on one's own initiative", 
trying to stir up ''enthusiasm" in a certain congregation, in 
Christian action. My first experience of pastoral life was abroad, 
far from my ''alma mater'' and from my teachers. When problems 
arose, I could not go to any of them for advice. Perhaps I should 
recognise that my position was somewhat unusual, because 90 %. of 
the congregation assigned to me consisted of North American mis- 
Sionaries. It also presented one interesting feature : it was a 
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"phantom" congregation present only during the scholastic year and _ 
absent during the vacations. It seems like the irony of fate to have _ 
decided to go abroad, in order to meet a need and a challenge, and 
then to find myself as pastor of a congregation of missionaries ! Or 
maybe it was not the irony of fate, but the will of God, although I 
could not understand it as such during those first days as a pastor. 
More than once I decided to pack up my belongings and to return to 
my adopted country, Argentina. Like most young ministers, for the 
first time I realised acutely the lack of relation between a congre- 
gation as defined theologically and the actual congregation in which 

I found myself; between what a pastor ''ought to be''! and myself. 


Many of the influencial church members (and I know that 
others have had the same experience) showed an almost complete 
lack of comprehension and very little desire to collaborate with me 
or to support me in things which were not traditional and well- 
known. I remember the big discussions aroused by my desire to 
give more time to the young people, and to try to approach them 
where they were and to take part in their activities. Nor can I 
forget the obstinate opposition of the great majority when I suggested 
that the church services should not be compulsory for the pupils of 
the institution which lent us the chapel. These examples may seem 
ridiculous in retrospect, but during my first years in the ministry 
they were very serious. 


Another problem must be mentioned which arose just 
when the situation was most acute. I mention it because I think that 
many young pastors have to face it. I refer to the financial problem. 
As everyone knows, most pastors receive rather low salaries. This, 
however, forms part of the "ideal'' picture of the pastor who, instead 
of taking up work which might be paid better, sacrifices himself for 
the good of others. That is what we learned before and during our 
theological studies. The pastor must be prepared for self-sacrifice, 
an austere life and a low salary. This is part of the "heroic and 
romantic" attraction of the call to the ministry. It is not my intention 
to discuss this point theologically. But I mention the crude fact that | 
when the pressure becomes extremely acute the young pastor asks 
himself seriously whether this sacrifice is worth while. At any rate, 
that is what I did. When the dilemma moves from being a sentimental 
sacrifice and becomes a real and constant struggle to reach the end 
of the month, then one asks oneself whether it is really God's will 
that His ministers should live on the charity or the compassion of 
others. These very practical doubts were easily transferred to the 
sphere of logic. Would it not be possible to find a job and to serve 
God in one's spare time ? Is it not possible to serve God while 
carrying out other activities ? 


I was in the midst of a crisis of this kind when I received 
an invitation to continue my theological studies abroad. I quickly 
made the decision to go and made the journey. The crisis of the 
first years in the ministry and its collateral problems had resulted 
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menan ‘impasse.'' For one or two years, at any rate, those problems 


arene 


could be relegated to the background and almost forgotten. 1 would 
return to my books and through them the "romance"! of the ministry 
would certainly be reborn, as love and understanding are reborn 
during a reconciliation. Another big storm had passed and the calm 
was promising. 


During those years (which are quite recent), far away from | 


my usual background and with time for study and reflection, |] 
recognised those past crises as the signs of a great uneasiness. 
Most of my problems were really due to an inadequate concept of 
the ministry - a concept which I could not abandon, although I 
rebelled against it. I afterwards realised that this was because the 
concept of the ministry given by the Theological Faculty was com- 
pletely inadequate for the present situation. It is true, I had manv 
doubts about the efficacy of the methods employed, about the tra- 
ditional church-programmes in which the pastor plays a central 
role and the laity are merely secondary and passive. However, 
these doubts were not the fruit of deep reflection about the ministry. 


I think that these years gave me a more complete and 
adequate idea of the ministry. I do not claim to know the whole truth, 
nor to possess the truth about this much-discussed subject. Nor have 
I discovered the key to explain the ministry. This concept of the 
ministry attracts me because it clarifies my doubts, puts them in 
their right place and provides a basis for a different action and a 
different witness. 


In one way or another I had got the idea that ministry in 
the Church was primarily confined to a special class of people who 
Sedicated nearly all their time to the traditional tasks of the Church, 
This service was directed mainly to the members of the Christian 
community and to its organization. It was logical, therefore, that 
everyone could not be a minister. For that it was necessary to have 
a general basic education, as well as a theological training which 
would permit the candidate to the ministry to carry out his functions 
in the most satisfactory way. Although in many places this education 
is not possible, it is regarded as ideal. Preaching, visiting, teaching, 
organization, discipline, and so forth form part of this training. 
Thus the principal task of the pastor is to initiate, or to maintain, 
the programme of meetings of the local church, with the criterion 
that the work of the church should have priority. In this way the 
work of the church is centred in one person who is "assisted"' by 
the members. 


At the present time this concept of the ministry is under- 
going revision. Many new ideas have been brought in, through a 
more detailed and more profound study of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and of the social conditions existing in the world today. Be- 
cause a few aspects of this re-interpretation are the main reason 
why I have remained in the ministry, let us examine them. 
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Two concepts intimately linked with the modern study of 
the ministry are ''the apostolate'' and ''the diaconate''. Both spring f1 
Jesus' teaching about the ministry in relation to himself and to his 
disciples. The first gives us one of the characteristics of the minist 
Jesus himself emphasised that he had been sent to accomplish his 
mission. The Gospels, especially that of John, repeatedly mention 
this feeling which Jesus had of being "sent" by the Father. This 
emphasis is repeated in several of the parables, (for instance, the 
parable of the wicked husbandmen, Matt. 21:33). In the same way 
Jesus sent his disciples to carry out the mission which he entrusted 
to them, regarding his disciples as his representatives, just as he - 
himself represented the Father. But being sent means a mission to 
accomplish, and a service to render. 


The second of these concepts, that of diakoniaor service, 
is also emphasised by Jesus when referring to his own ministry and 
to that of his disciples. It is a basic characteristic of that ministry. 
Jesus sets us an example by saying, 'I am among you as one who 
serves''. The "greatness" of his disciples ministry is not derived 
from the title or authority attained. It is rooted in service. The 
passage in Matthew referring to the Last Judgment seems to stress 
this indispensable characteristic of the Christian ministry. In the 
New Testament the term "diakonia" is applied in order to designate 
the functions which are carried out by the Church. It does not refer 
only to the ministry of certain of the apostles, but also to the duty 
of all Christians to serve their brethren. It stresses the fact that 
the Church is the living Body of Christ, and that every member of 
that Body is therefore active, in his own function. In other words, 
what is usually called 'the ministry (apostolate and diaconate) 
of all believers.'' In the New Testament "being sent" and "serving"! 
are the vocation and the duty of all who believe in Christ. It is pre- 
cisely those whom Christ has transformed through his Spirit who 
can and should offer their "'talents'' for the service of the Church, in 
order to be sent "into the world". The ministry is not concentrated 
in a few leaders. It consists of every single member of the Body of 
Christ. In this sense, all the members are ministers, not only in 
order to serve the Christian community, but also in order to carry 
out Christian service in the world. Every member will have a dif- 
ferent aptitude, but all the members together form the ministry of 
the Church of Christ in the world. 


Consequently, in the Christian cummunity, the most im- 
portant thing is not to occupy the members with responsibilities and 
positions which are pre-established and pre-defined. The most urge! 
thing is to begin to recognise this diversity of ministries, and to 
find how to give them full expression on the ''frontiers'' of the world 
today. It is a historical and theological mistake to pretend that a 
select group of workers represent the whole diversified ministry. 
The worst thing about this error is, however, that it fails to relegate 
any responsabilities, thus ignoring many people to whom the Spirit 
has also entrusted right and the duty to minister. 
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Ministry of the Church is therefore primarily service. 
This service is made up of love and sacrifice for one's neighbour. 
It does not only mean service to church-members and sympathisers. 
It includes everyone. Service and love must be given to everyone, 
in every situation, unconditionally. The ministry of the Church 
cannot be centripetal; it must be centrifugal, 


But. in order for this ministry of the Church to be possible, 
the Church must know how to identify itself with the sorrows, suf- 
fering and other experiences of the human race. The Church which 
ministers and serves cannot set itself apart and isolate itself from 
the society in which it has to live. It cannot seek protection. The man 
who wants to minister must mingle, must himself take part in the 
human tragedy, if he wants to understand, to love and so to serve 
his fellow-men. Christianity cannot escape from the real world and 
Bake refuge in a "ghetto", dedicating itself to "gentle intellectual 
fencing and to prefabricated asceticism. '' It is only within the human 
tragedy of our daily life that we can serve our fellowmen and pro- 
claim our message of hope. 


TPhis.means that the. ministry of the ‘Church is a service 
which is based on the Christian community and which reaches out to 
the natural communities (trade-unions, universities, federations, 
political parties, government, administrations, etc.) from which 
we have usually been absent and where our destiny today is really 
Deing forged, and where the crucial problems for our futures as 
nations have to be solved. The possibility of making our testimony 
and giving service depends more than ever on our readiness to 
Belay an active part where our voice, our service and our testimony 
are needed. 


Many theologians today are convinced that the concepts 
formerly held about the ministry cannot be carried out in practice 
mnless we radically change the structure of our churches, in order 
to enable the Holy Spirit to guide us freely through our ways of 
service and witness. As Emilio Castro (one of my colleagues in 
the ministry) says, a conservative way of acting, bound up with 


obsolete systems, is our denial of the freedom with which God has 


made us free. It is the denial of our character as a pilgrim people; 
it means that we are afraid to live by faith. 


This very brief study on the ministry (which is a very 
broad and complex subject) may cause many people to wonder what 
is really the original question of this article. Is it necessary to be 
an ordained pastor in order to fulfill such ministry ? Or, to put 
the question in this form, how is it that you are still a pastor ? 


I must confess that my first reaction to the "awakening" 
to this new understanding was that I should abandon the ministry, 
because it did not fulfill the conditions described above. However, 
Ihave remained an "'ordained minister" of the Church because 
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I believe that we pastors are largely responsible for the ina, 
which the Church finds itself today, and for most of the problems 
related to the ministry. If we have been blind to realities and deaf | 
to the voice of God, it is we pastors who are responsible to a large | 
extent. To abandon the position of ''pastor'' merely because it wouldi 
be easier for me to carry out the "ministry"! in some other capacityjy 
seems to me to be an over-simple solution, and quite unjust, both 
for the Church and for the other ordained ministers. The responsi- 
bility for opening the eyes of God's people and for renewing our con.-4 
cepts in accordance with God's will rests upon us pastors also. 


I remain in the ministry, however, because I think that 
this ''new picture'' of the pastor is as legitimate today as the tradi- | 
tional image was in the past. There are many young pastors who fee 
the same and who are trying, if not to efface the old "'picture'', to : 
enable a new one to take shape, more in keeping with the concepts | 
mentioned above. If we have affirmed that the Church, its programm 
and its ministry must be renewed, amplified and re-defined, if we 
hope for some transformation which will enable us to perceive the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, we must be the first to be prepared to 
make sacrifices for the common good. 


) 
| 
| 
| 


Perhaps I should emphasise that I do not remain in the 
ordained ministry for sentimental reasons, nor because I think that | 
having been ordained has transformed me into a special class of 
Christian. I am a pastor because I believe that as such I can coope-- 
rate in the renewal to which God is calling His Church and His mi- — 
nistry, and which we so urgently need. There are many things whicth 
I personally criticise both in the Church and in the ordained ministr7 
but I want to continue doing so ''from inside", experiencing with my _ 
colleagues the frustration, the aspirations, the uncertainty and the 
hope which any change involves. 


If 1am mistaken, the immediate future will certainly show 
me the fact. And if the future shows me that my position as an ordaii 
minister is an obstacle to full service of the Church, or if God is ) 
calling His people through the historical circumstances to a differem 
type of service and testimony, I shall leave the ordained ministry. _ 
But in the meantime I shall remain open to the possibility of God's — 
action in forms which at present I do not know. 


ve Give me the man, I say, who can turn his hand to all thing say 


and who is not ashamed to confess that he can do so; who can preace 
a sermon, nail up a paling, prune a fruit-tree, make a water- 
wheelor a kite for his little boy, write an article for Fraser or 

a leader for the Times or the Saturday Review. What a fine, 

genial, many-sided life did Sydney Smith lead at his Yorkshire 
parish ! I should have liked, I own, to have found in it more traces 
of the clergyman; but perhaps the biographer throught it better 

not to parade these. And in the regard of facing all difficulties 
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1876, page 146, 


A “‘No’’ to the Ministry 


From the United States 
John Hay Cooley. 


This year I began the study of medicine, a curriculum as 
arduous and as exciting as I had hoped and expected At every step 
of the way there is confirmation of the feeling that my disposition 
and abilities strongly favored the switch I made after a year of study 
ina theological seminary. But there was more to the change than 
simply weighing abilities and interests It was convenient to have 
an attractive alternative, but my choice was not simply ''Yes'"' to 
medicine; it was also a ''No!'' to the ordained ministry This article 
is an attempt to articulate some of the reasons for the No. They ares 
my own, and I speak only for myself Nevertheless there may be : 
enough similarities to the experience of some of my contemporariess 
to give this statement wider relevance in the discussion of the pro- 
blems of the ordained ministry of the church, 


EXPERIENCE IN THE CHURCH 


In my earlier experiences of the church I never had any 
great illusion to be broken, nor many vast horizons to be revealed. 
I knew the church as the place of redemption, forgiveness and fel- 
lowship. I knew the pulpit, the Bible, and the literature of the churc?l 
as the source of my own philosophy and ethics, and, happily, often _ 
the source of good literature as well. I came to know the church as 
the place of concern and dissatisfaction, of imperfection that was 
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recognized and self-critized. The young pastor of my home congre- 
gation during my high school years was as good a preacher-as I have 
heard. Many of the pastors and leaders I met through church youth 
organizations were and still remain inspirations and examples of 
the way life should be lived. From the Sunday evening youth fellow- 
ship to the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches, from 
the Sunday School teachers to the renowned seminary professors, 
from the deacon to the council executive, I became acquainted with 
all too many unimaginative, fumbling, proud people; but all along 
the way there were always the capable, humble, courageous people 
as well, who made me know that there was truth in their lives, love 
in their ways and challenge in their occupations, 


From my first days of leadership in the youth organizations 
of the church there were people who saw me as a prospective minis - 
ter, but their pressure was never of the sort to elicit rebellion. My 
inclination to consider the ministry was my own, and it was quite serious 
but never a closed decision-always "'a strong possibility''’. When the 
time came to enter seminary it was perhaps notas strong as at other 
times; I had never been taken under care of Presbytery, and I began 
the first year of seminary specifically ona "trial year"! fellowship. 
This was in a way the culmination of several years of "trying out"! 
the ministry. In leadership positions on every level of denominational 
and interdenominational youth organizations I had had the opportunity 
of teaching, preaching, planning and directing conferences, even | 
working as a youth associate in an interdenominational office for a 
full year. In these positions and in college I had had the opportunity 
of at least’rudimentary Biblical and theological scholarship, And 
in all of these experiences the challenges were real and stretching, 
the personal contacts valuable and lastingly impressive. I began 
to know my capabilities and the exciting areas of study and experiment 
in the church. 


None of this listing of experiences is meant to give my 
views any more validity than the next man's; it is simply to indicate 
how varied and thorough had been my exposure to persons and 
opportunities in the professional ministry of the church when I 
continued, rather than began, that exposure and exploration by 
entering seminary. The attractions and reservations were already 
clearly present in my mind and can in no way be attributed to my 
very enjoyable and profitable experience in seminary, where it 
finally seemed time for me to end the tentativeness and make a 
choice one way or the other, What then are my reasons for turning 
away from the ordained ministry ? 


LHE PROBLEM OF: FAITH 
Somewhere near the root of the matter is the problem of 


faith. It had always been the king-pin, the hinge of all my speculations 
about a "church occupation", certainly since early college years. 
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Along with all the incidental meanings which the church has had for .| 
me, it has always been at its core the people of a particular message 


and experience : the act of God in Jesus as the redeeming Messiah 


in history and potentially in the life of who ever will allow him 


entrance. And it is exactly this core which is in question for me--. 
both its validity as a fact and the meaningfulness of the expressions 
about it. 


Nowhere is the problem more vivid to me than in the areas 
of psychology and philosophy--not just in the academic disciplines 
but in the common-place correlatives of these fields, the questions 
of the uniqueness and real causes of experiences and actions, of the 
validity of rival faiths, both religious and individualistic. Nothing 
Bishop J.A.T. Robinson or Dr. Paul Tillich or my own heritage 
Says, nothing in my experience, seems to convince me that specifi- 


cally Christian faith is warranted and only requiring relevant restate-- 


ment in the medium of one world-view or another. 'Radical doubt! 
may be a corollary of radical faith, but this need not make the 


Christian statement or the Christ-event itself the true frame of either: 


There are endless shadings and facets to the problem of 
faith for any of us. These complexities are not the subject of this 
article. What is relevant here is to stress that the doubt is not a 
single rational syllogism or a particular scientific experiment; it is 
an experience in my life, just as is faith. And it may be focused for 
our purposes in the dichotomy of word and action. For it is not that 
Iam able to deny Christian validity, either in my own life or in 
anyone else's, but that the words of affirmation and the description 
of the mode og experience no longer seem to correspond to anything 
that makes real sense. Am I then the lukewarm that is spewed out 
of the mouth of the son of God ? I am unable to use words to affirm 
him, yet unwilling to use words or desire to act so as to deny him. 
What is hot in me is the concern ignited there by the word that once 
seemed to make sense, the knowledge of our pitiable condition, in 
need of everything--especially repentance--and some measure of 
hope. We are accustomed to the problem of words without action; 
for me the problem has become reversed : action without words. 
This must be a dilemma for any Christian; for a professional mi- 
nister it seemed to me that it must be incapacitating. 


These problems in themselves need not have turned me 


from theological study. Where better, indeed, to continue the search © 


for the meaning of the words, for the meaningful description of 
experience ? But it is not a search with an answer assured. I was 
not prepared to devote myself to an indefinite period as scholar- 
philosopher with the only certain by-product being that I could pro- 
bably continue the effort as a teacher of philosophy if the possibility 
of the ordained ministry remained closed. I could not say, "Well, I 
will do my best for the remaining two years of the divinity degree 
and whatever answer I have then will have to do. It will be possible 
in the wishywashy terminology of liberalism to make a sufficiently 
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: _ambigious statement of my faith condition to go on into the ministry. 
_ Maybe more illumination and articulation will come there. '' No, that 
would have prejudged the outcome, and in fact the search for words 


seemed even to be increasingly fruitless. Still, I could have persevered 
a while longer if this had been the only factor in my decision. But there 
were several other major factors, to which I turn now. 


eat NATURE OF THE ‘CHURCH 


While I have come to know many diverse expressions of z 
the church and have seen hopeful signs of renewed life and courage 5 
within the churches, I have also become more and more convinced | 
that Christ's work and the fellowship of believers extends well beyond | | 
the bounds of anything faintly resembling "'the church". Of what 
importance is it that the churches' limits be drawn or their members 
numbered at all ? If a person's life does not label him, then anything 
else is irrelevant. If our church organizations cannot do good work 
because it must be done, without calling additional attention to their 
identity, then the identity is false. 


These thoughts have accompanied my awareness of new 

currents and movements for renewal. Within and outside the nominal 
churches we are looking for new, flexible forms to give the gathering 
of seekers community strength and mutual support. With the efforts 
at vitalizing existing conventional structures, these rumblings of 
renewal have in common the necessity and hope of increased lay 
initiative and responsibility as compared with any emphasis on the Ts 
clergy's role. Hendrik Kraemer has correctly noted that this is not — 
a matter of letting the laymen have a larger role, but rather of seeing 
laity and clergy in their distinctive positions moving together for 
renewal. Still the effect of much of the new thought has been to focus © 
my attention on the possibilities of the laity in new forms of gathered 
and scattered expressions of Christ's body. Now one does not say, 
"7 think I would like to go into the laity ''' So with me, feelings about 
the nature of the church and the focus of its renewal only served as a 
de-emphasis of the place of the clergy and as a supplementing factor 
to any other more specific vocational aspirations I might have. 


THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


Vocation is a related consideration which took a similar 
supplementary place in my decision. With my several years of ten- 
tativeness and sometimes outright indecisiveness, the Christian 
concept of calling had been of more than casual interest. I had once 
thought (1) that every occupation is a calling of God and (2) that there 
is a special type of call to the ordained ministry. But something 
about both of these propositions always seemed disturbing. From 
Biblical sources, theology and personal experience and reason I 
worked out to my better satisfaction a concept of Christian calling 
which took roughly this form : 
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A Christian's calling is to be obedient to the will of God 
for his life in relationship of sonship. This calling will affect a 
man's decisions about marriage, style of life, and use of abilities. 
He maks his occupation a part of his offering to God simply because 
it is a part of his whole life. Only when God's call is fully realized 
to be a call t6 love, righteousness, and responsibility rather than a 
call to religiousness can we put the religious and non-religious 
occupations in perspective. For then it can be seen that both pro- 
fessional religious worker and the secularly employed Christian 
have the same final calling : to respond in faithful obedience and love 
by a transformed relationship to people and by a responsibility for 
their talents before God. A religious occupation should therefore be 
chosen not because of the content of its orientation but because of the 
tasks involved in its performance. The place of the ordained pastor | 
in the church is to help a given congregation better fulfill their calling;. 
In other words, he is trained and set apart to help the congregation | 
(including himself) see and do their ministry, and to perform certain 
functions inherent in the institutional form of the church--its order 
and administration. The administration of the sacraments, if it 
require ordination at all, surely need not to require the professional 
teaching elder or priest-in-charge when there are other elders and 
all are priests. 


What this overall view accomplished for me, I believe, was 
not the lowering of the place of the ministry but the elevating of all 
occupations and a unifying of my previously divided view of "calling. " 
If there is a unique type of call to the ministry, then I must simply 
say that it has not come to me. But I did not and do not expect a 
qualitatively different call, so that I could have conscientiously enterecd 
the ministry as things stood on this point, just as I have chosen 
conscientiously not to enter it, without any feeling of having rejected 
God's call by that act. 


CONCLUSION 


It is impossible to say in what proportions these several 
factors combined to make my No to the ministry. My tenuous faith, 
my views of the church and of Christian calling led me to give more 
attention to other fields which seemed equally or better to challenge 
my particular interests and abilities. Surely all the lesser, petty : 
factors weighing against any person's consideration of the ministry : 
must have been present too, but I do not think they were determinative: 

I hope my’experience will not be regarded as a score againstt 
the church or the ministry. If anyone is judged, it is I. But if God is : 
at work anywhere he is at work everywhere. If he has given us anything; 
he has given us the sense--however dim--of what we may do in 
honesty and good conscience. If my approach has seemed cautious, 
and therefore out of place in a publication entitled "RISK", I can only 
point again to my years of positive experience in the church. From 


_-my point of view the place of caution seemed to be to remain on the 
road I had started. To be outside tee mainstream, outside the 
security of my own ecclesiastical heritage, is tome a risk. I do 

not believe my No to the ministry is a No to God. I am not responding 
to a specific call now any more than I would have been had I entered 
the ministry. But there is still more than adequate challenge to 

make out the course of obedience in the occupation of a physician. 

I hope I am responding now to whatever light and calling the God I 
doubt may be giving me. 


"...Do not, like some slovenly men in remote places, 
sit down to dinner an unwashed and untidy object : living so quietly 
as you do, it is especially needful, if you would avoid an encroa- 
ching rudeness, to pay careful attention to the little refinements 
of life... The day has brought its work and its recreation; you can 
look back each evening upon something done; save when you give 
yourself a holiday which you feel has been fairly toiled for. And 
what a wonderful amount of work, such as it is, you may, by 
exertion regular but not excessive, turn off in the course of the 
ten months and a-half of the working year !|"' 


from Recreations of a Country Parson, 


Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
1876, page 18-19. 
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Comment and Postscript 


The Rev. Steven G. Mackie 


executive secretary of the W.C.C. Study on Patterns of Ministry 
and Theological Education 


'The ordained ministry is the place where the churches 
feel their problems most acutely.' John Mbiti takes exception to 


_ this sentence from David Paton's Montreal Diary, and I would agree . : 
with him, if I thought, as he does, that it meant : 'We ministers are 


the key people in the Church; we have our fingers on the real pro- 
blems :' This is certainly nonsense, though, alas, it is a common 
attitude. 


But I don't think that David Paton means this at all. I 
think what he was saying is rather, 'The place where the Church is 


most mixed up is the ministry.' This, I think, is a shrewd comment oa § 


- and it is certainly borne out by the essays which appear in this 
issue of RISK. 


Are Ministers Key People ? 


It is a pity that David Paton's full comment on the Montreal 


discussion! was not circulated to contributors, since, to my mind, 
it helps one make allowances for the rather turgid formulae of the 
Montreal Fathers. In his view the two new things which have come 
onto the ecumenical scene since Faith and Order last discussed the 
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- ministry (at the Lund Conference in 1952) are, inthe first place, the 


recovery of a doctrine of the laity, and, in the second place, 'the 


“accompanying recovery' of a sense of the mission of the Church. In 


discussing the ordained ministry we can no longer devote our full 
attention to questions of validity of orders, and the meaning and 


necessity of apostolic succession. We must now think of a 'special 


ministry! within the context of a ministering Church, and a Church 
which is 'in basic principle missionary'. Though, as he points out 
immediately, 'much of the structure we have inherited from the 

past makes it difficult to practice this principle and to act upon it. | 


Clearly the writers in this issue of RISK are fully aware of 
these two things, and, like most of their ecumenical generation, find 
them the really exciting truths about the Church. The members of 
Section III were aware of them, too, but the Report represents a 
compromise between those who shared this view and those who were 
a little uneasy at the picture of the Church now presented. John 


_ Mbiti is not alone in criticizing the Report for not going far enough; 


on the other hand the Australian contributor to this symposium is 
perfectly correct in contrasting the Montreal statement with the 


traditional view of the ministry held by most ministers and most 


laymen. This point was strongly made in plenary session at Montreal 
where the Report of Section III was attacked because it came down 
too much 'in favour of the Laity Department's understanding of the 
ministry as concerned almost exclusively with building up the laity 
for ministry and mission, and against the traditional understanding 
(which was what ordinary people looked for in the clergy)! (p. 27). 


This having been said, however, we must note that para- 
graph 89 does not really explain the relation of the special ministers 
and their ministry to the ministry of the Church as a whole and the 
particular ministries of other members. Indeed, a rather different 
view of the matter is adumbrated in paragraph 98, where the 'special 
responsibility committed to the ministry in the Church' is said to be 
'the equipment of the other members in the work of ministry, that 
they may carry out the responsibility committed to them in baptism. 
Admittedly paragraphs 92 to 95 are not quoted here, but they do not 
add very much. In 92 we learn that 'among the differing gifts bestowed 
by the Spirit is the special ministry', but we are not told what that 
ministry consists of; paragraphs 92 to 96 speak of a 'gift' anda 
‘calling given to men by God!', but say nothing more. 


The members of Section III had before them, however, a 
paper by Prof. Edmund Schlink “ which was more definite and more 
coherent at this point, though clearly it did not gain complete assent. 
Prof. Schlink recognizes the 'pastoral ministry' as a ‘special com- 
mission in the midst of the variety of charisms and services which 
are given to the Church’, and describes it as 'a call and commission 
to the particular service of church founding and church leadership, 
as well as to the service of helping others in this activity. ' He then 
lists in some detail the various 'functions of the pastoral ministry' 
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under the two headings '(a) the leadership of the worshipping com- q 
minity', and '(b) the leadership of the missionary advance into the 
world' (pp. 65-67). Such a view, based admittedly on one particular. 
interpretation of the New Testament evidence, would go a long way 
to meet John Mbiti's objection to singling out the ordained ministry 
as 'a unique form of ministry so entirely ish gee from and unrelatecd 
to that of the laity. ' 


But other views are possible and might suit them better. 
_ It may be that even Prof. Schlink attaches too much importance to 
- a 'tunique' function fo the ministry. Perhaps it is only, as Roswith 
Gerloff suggests, 'one sign of the presence of the good news, the 
prayers and thespiritual gifts within the Church.' On such a showing,, 
ministers would be no more key peopie than any other members of | 
the Church. They would indeed have a key function, but then others — 
would have that too. 


A Laboratory Report 


Where the Montreal Report is suggestive is in paragraphs 
100-104 where it recognizes the need to re-examine 'the existing 
forms of ministry' and suggests 'several possibilities of more 
flexible forms.' This whole question of 'Patterns of Ministry' is one 
in which the writers in this issue of RISK (and I hope also the 
readers) are vitally interested, As my own Study is, in part, con- 
cerned with just this, I should like to comment briefly on the great 
usefulness of the Montreal list given in paragraph 102, which has 
been compiled with carefulness and precision. There is no suggestiom 
that these are the only 'flexible forms' that exist or are emerging, 
but it is certainly true that these are the ones of which we have some — 
knowledge, though not nearly as much as we need. The list is useful 
in that it helps us distinguish clearly between different experiments 
and so makes possible theological reflection about them. In the 
discussion of 'tent-making ministers'3 for instance, types (a), (b), 
and (c) are shown to be quite distinct. The tanner in the Indian villages 
who has led in bringing his fellow-villagers to Christ, has received 
a basic theological education over a long period, and has then been 
ordained as an ‘honorary presbyter' of the Church of South India to 
the very community he has never left, is a 'tent-maker' of type (a). — 
This pattern of ministry is being experimentally tried in a number 
of Asian and African churches where particular circumstances 
obtain; it would probably not work in more sophisticated communitiess. 


: 
) 


The classic case of type (c) is the French worker-priest, 
who though he might himself originally come from the urban proletarii 
received a careful and specialist training before being sent into an alii 
and largely hostile situation as part of the total strategy of the Chur chk 
It will soon be possible perhaps to assess the success of this expe- | 
riment, which continues only in a modified form, and has been copielll 
by other churches on a very limited scale. How far it can be practisect 
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in different industrial situations and by churches with different views 
of the ministry from the Roman Catholic Church is a matter requiring 
‘study. The training and ordination of men already employed in industry 
or in other ‘sectors of society' as described in (b) is quite different 
and rather more common, though I suspect that in few cases has it 
happened exactly as described here. Often the initiative seems to 
have come from the man himself and not from his church, and his 
services have been used to assist the parish clergy in their work 
rather than to pioneer in a new situation. Indeed it is easy to confuse 
such men with the increasing number of those active in professional 
and business life, who decide in their middle years to retrain for 

the ordained ministry. The churches have perhaps too readily hailed 
this as a providential solution to their man-power problem. 


Similar remarks might be made about the 'specialist' minister 
_ described in (d), the 'team ministries! of (e), and the ‘itinerant mi- 
nistry' of (f). In all these cases three things are necessary : fuller 
and more accurate information about experiments already in progress; 
reflection about each experiment, its aim, its methods, and the con- 
ditions necessary for its success and reflection, too, on the relation 
of these experimental ministries to the traditional forms of the 
Church's ministry. To take a simple example : in most churches 
considerable numbers of specialist ministers of type (d) already 

exist; in few of them has any thought been taken on the relation of 
their ministry to the existing pattern of parish or congregational 
ministry. 


Perhaps the greatest significance of 'tent-making' experi- 
ments is simply to break the traditional link between the ministerial 
office and a salaried profession. As Roswith Gerloff points out in her 
article, this is also, perhaps, the most significant result of the entry 
of women into the ministry. The old forms are inevitably being 
questioned. Our views of the ordained ministry will inevitably be 
changed. Experiment is essential, but reflection is also required; not 
the kind of reflection which inhibits action, but the kind which follows 
from it (Miss Gerloff's article is a case in point). We certainly cannot 
wait till our theology is perfect before doing anything new. On the 
other hand we must not think that everything new is bound to be right. 
Experiment is always a process of trial and error ! 


White mice in the ministry. 


This last sentence was easier to write than it is for those 
involved in it to appreciate ' Ministers conscious of the pioneering 
and experimental nature of their ministry may not worry too much 
whether their example will be one for others to follow or to avoid. 
Their talent is at any rate in use. But what of those who are immersed 
in traditional patterns but convinced of their bankruptcylike our Aus- 
tralian contributor ? Are they to think of themselves as laboratory 
white mice wasted in repetitive experiments which have no point 
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because the lesson is never learnt ? The trouble with the church, | 
they may feel, is that it never tries anything new, and is content to 
remain in comfortable error. As our third article puts it, 'No matter: 
how willing the minister may be to equip his people for their service, — 
their main concern is that the religious club continues. He may work _ 
himself to death ee what he thinks is necessary and also what the 
congregation expects. 


What should our advice be to their man ? Should we say, 
'Don't try doing both. Do what you think is necessary, whatever your 
congregation may expect. The old structure is doomed, the only hope 
for the Church is inthe new. Fresh skins for new wine |' or should 
we counsel patience and a slow determined attempt to make the old 
patterns work ? There is every indication that in some countries the 
choice is already being made and that the most imaginative, the most 
devoted and the most able theological students are choosing anything 
other than the parish ministry. 4 Is this what God is doing with his 
Church ? Is He as sick of the old forms as we are ? Some would say 
that this was so, that the Church is involved in crisis, a crisis in 
which God is the judge and Christians are arraigned for their unfaith-. 
fulness and their lack of imagination; that the Church has been given 
a manifold ministry but has preferred to use it in severely limited 
ways; that it has buried its talent in the ground and dug it up again 
unchanged and without increase; that the structure of the Church 
must be broken before they can be renewed by God. 


Vccational dilemma. 


Take for instance the apparently head-on collisicn between 
John Hay Cooley and Flavio Barbieri. How can they both be right ? 
The one is rescued from the ministry for the secular vocation of a 
doctor; the other is preserved from a medical career and decides to 
remain a minister after all. It is almost as if a bargain has been 
made ! Are we to say that one of them is wrong, or shall we accuse 
the Almighty of not knowing his own mind ? 


God's logic is not necessarily ours, and it would be rash 
(as well as blasphemous) for us to accuse Him of indecisiveness. If 
we were Managing Director, we may think, we would decide ona a 
clear and definite policy to save the Company from impending disaster 
Even if the policy is eventually proved wrong, its decisiveness is . : 
what matters. We wouid feel we must decide, and decide immediately,, 
whether the old policy is capable of being refurbished and put into 
effect with greater vigour, or whether a clean sweep is the only thing.. : 
But God seems to work 'with ee entre ince 5 ote the + 
old patterns and through the new. The 'yes' and the 'no' to the mini sti 
in this case are both sincerely given, after mature reflection and i] 
much heart-searching. Who are we to say that either decision is : 
wrong ? And if the hand of God is apparent, as I believe it is, in the | 
vocation and response of both men, who are we to question our Maker 
about the work of his hands ? 
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Me Who indeed ? But we cannot help it; is this our disobedience, 
or is it rather a questioning which God has intended ? Perhaps our 
questioning is of God, and it is our answers that are faithless. If God 
has chosen both alternatives, if he values the old patterns, and yet 
inspires the new, we are not meant to accept this too easily. The 
vocational dilemma is real enough; it really matters which way we 
choose, and the choice is not easy. To castigate it as failure of 

nerve is to be blind to the extent and seriousness of what is happening. 
But to say that the one decision is in principle right, and the other 
wrong is to be equally blind - whether our aim be to preserve tradi- 
tions or to break them. We must accept the fact that Barbieri and 
Cooley have chosen differently, and accept also the reasons they give, 
even if we think that Cooley's is the clearer statement and that 
Barbieri's argument will not convince Cooley. This is not to say that 
Barbieri is wrong; it is the decision that matters, not our ability to 
justify it. 


All of us who have chosen the ordained ministry, however, 
or have stayed in it, must ponder carefully what John Cooley writes. 
The reasons he gives for his own decision have, I am convinced, 
weighed with many others who have turned away from the ordained 
ministry. There is the problem of-faith: the ''experience of radical 
_doubt'' which seemed to him to incapacitate him for the professional 
ministry, though others have not felt that in their case this was so. 
Many theological students, and pastors too, have confessed, however, 
that this was the basic cause of their frustration. Some of them have 
seen it as a gift from God. Certainly it is true that those who have 
no experience of it often fail to speak convincingly to secular men. 


There is the problem of the nature of the Church and of the 
place of the laity within it. To this we have already referred, and 
stressed the need for clearer thinking about the specific function 
of the ordained ministry in the Church and in the world. But if we 
accept the Church's missionary calling and the share of every Christian 
in the royal priesthood of God's people, then we must not be surprised 
if some should see the ordained ministry as an escape from their 
distinctive place and obedience in Christ's Church. 


There is the vexed question of the call to the ministry. 
Not all will agree with Cooley's contention that there is no '"'qualita- 
tively different call'' to the ordained ministry, though some may feel 
that their experience corresponds to his, and may see themselves to 
have been called to the ministry by a realization of need or by contin- 
gent circumstances. In the NT there is no clear distinction between the 
call to be a Christian and the call to the ministry; those disciples 


whom Jesus called to follow him, found themselves to their astonishment 


leading the Church as apostles. It is in the service and the apostleship 
of these first Christians, as Barbieri sees, that the NT concept of 
the ministry is contained. 


These three reasons in their conjunction are not only the 
key to John Cooley's decision, but the cause of the prevalence of the 
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"vocational dilemma!" today. Theological students and pastors of 
earlier generations were probably tormented by doubts and hesita- 
tions no less strong than ours today. They doubted their own faith 
and their own salvation, but they did not conceive of their doubts 
threatening the secure structure of the Christian Church. They 
hesitated long over their vocation to the ministry, but they were sure 
that somemen were called and knew it. They did not on the whole 
question the special function of the ordained ministry within the 
Church. Their doubt and hesitations were a measure of the ferment 
of the Gospel. How can a man study theology and not feel himself 
threatened ? | 


But today all these things are upon us together, and we 
do not know what to think. Our doubts and hesitations are indeed 
a measure of our understanding of the peculiarly scandalous cha- 
racter of the Gospel today, but this does not help us much. The 
wine is fermenting all round and none of the wineskins hold ! Church | 
and creed and ministry all seem to be cracking. It is as ifthe naked | 
gospel is released in the world and the old formulae and structures | 
are merely in the way. Yet God still chooses men to work through 
and chooses them in different ways. We may not be clear why we 
are chosen, or what we are chosen to do. Ordination may seem the 
obvious course to us, or it may not. And once ordained, our under- 
standing of what it means may change radically. If we wrestle with 
it, clarity may be given to us, but confusion, very likely, will remain 
Perhaps this confusion is our disobedience. We must pray to be de- — 
livered from it, and that out of it God may make something new. 


1. "The Fourth World Conference on Faith and Order, The Report 
from Montreal 1963" edited by P.C. Rodger and L. Vischer, 
SCM Press, London, 1964, pp. 25-28 and cf., also pp. 61-69. 
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2. "Apostolic Succession" by Edmund Schlink, in Encounter, vol. 
25, no. 1, Winter 1964, pp. 50-83, Box 88267, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46208, USA. 


3. See ''New Forms of Ministry", edited by D. M. Paton, DWME 
Research Pamphlet no. 12, Edinburgh House Press, London, 
1965, 


4. See "Bachelor of Divinity, Uncertain Servants in Seminary and ~ 
Ministry , by Walter D. Wagoner, Association Press New York, ~ 
1963: . 


5. A phrase from one of Wesley's hymns incorporated into the 
Constitution of the Church of South India where it refers to 
God's blessing of episcopal and non-episcopal ministries. 
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Letter on the Parish Ministry 


A reprint from the Christian Century 


Peter L.. Berger replies to an earnest inquirer 


My Dear Young Friend : 


You have identified yourself as a student coming to the 
end of your college career, as a Christian (though you add that you 
are "not altogether sure what this means'') and as one concerned with 
the church (though you admit to being "not altogether comfortable 
with the way it is presently"). You say that you have been considering 
the ministry in general and the parish ministry in particular as a 
possible vocation for yourself, but that you ask yourself whether you 
should go ahead and plan preparatory study for this vocation ina 
theological seminary. You are conveying this question to me because 
of the ''nasty things" I have written about the parish ministry, and 
because you believe that I will answer you honestly rather than feed 
you "ecclesiastical propaganda. '"' I might argue with the term "nasty"! 
in this context, but Ido appreciate the compliment. I certainly don't 
intend to propagandize you. 


Specifically, you ask whether the parish ministry today is 
not "irrelevant", "ineffective", 'morally ambiguous" and "generally 
absurd.'' I can probably answer you most conveniently by taking up 


these adjectives one ata time. Let me say at once that I think one 


must answer affirmatively in each case. Also, however, one must 
probe a little further and ask just what our affirmative answers mean. 
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I. The parish ministry is pele saat The words "relevant! 
and '"irrelevant'' have various meanings. Unless one clarifies these 
meanings, use of the words is ambiguous (I've been guilty of unclarig 
here myself). To be "relevant" may mean to be in good communicatié 
with someone, or to speak adequately to some situation, or to be able 
to do something about some situation. In light of the first meaning, 
the Protestant ministry in this country is probably all too "relevant"! 
it speaks the language of the general culture, upholds most of the 
values of that culture, is very much at ease in its particular social 
context. But in light of the second two meanings the Protestant 
ministry can, I think, be described as "irrelevant'' : it does not 
speak adequately to the life situation of its audience and, even if 

it did, it probably could not do too much about that situation. Orga- 
nized religion in our society has a very definite "location ''. Along 
with the family and a cluster of lesser institutions, it is located in 
that sector of society one commonly refers to-as “private life." 

It finds itself there as a result of powerful historical developments, 
most of them connected with or consequences of the industrial revo- 
lution. It would be naive to attribute the church's position to all sorts 
of moral shortcomings on its part. The principal consequence of 
organized religion's social "location" is that what is said and done 
within itself (and that, of course, includes most of the activities of 

a parish minister) is oriented toward the "private individual", his 
personal problems, his family and (at the most) his residential 
neighborhood. 


| 
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Organized religion has indeed sought to adress itself to 
the larger issues of public life, to social, political and economic propo 
blems. The evidence would indicate, however, that the effects of 
these attempts have been rather picayune. Certainly they do not stenm 
from what goes on within the confines of the local congregation. The: 
term "irrelevance'' is, therefore, probably apt if applied to the 
parish ministry as an agency of social, political or economic in- 
fluence, leaving aside here the question of whether the church might 
be more "relevant! (in this sense) through agencies other than the 
local ministry and local congregational activity. 


The parish ministry is ineffective. To some extent I have 
already touched on this charge in the proposition above. Again, one 
must clarify meanings here. In my first proposition one must ask, : 
"relevant or irrelevant to what ?''; here one must ask "effective or : 
ineffective in terms of whom ?!! me this connection total effectivenesss 
would mean, I suppose, that the parish minister is a powerful figure: 
in his own right, independent of and dominant over all the social 

ib 


forces in his situation, exercising great influence on all that he deal 
with. 


Such a notion is patently silly. Not only does the parish | 
minister have no such effectiveness vis-a-vis the over-all social, Bi 
political and economic forces that determine his situation as much 
as everybody else's, but even within the narrow boundaries of his 
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o n little world he is subject to many forces tuat to a considerable 


extent are beyond his control He must reckon with the general 


expectations of his congregation and the wider public (insofar as that 
public takes any interest in him - typically, only when he gets 
embroiled in "controversial issues"), with the special interests and 
prejudices of the "leading laymen"! of his congregation (who, in most 
Protestant denominations, also happen to be his employers - ina 
painfully real economic sense), and with the different demands of 
his denominational bureaucracy. This does not mean that he cannot 
exercise some influence of his own on at least some of these expec- 
tations, prejudices and demands. But whatever effectiveness he will 
be able to exercise will occur within certain limits of his social 
situation, which, indeed, he may try to enlarge but with which he 
will have to reckon. 


The parish ministry is morally ambiguous. It certainly is. 
The very social pressures I have touched on above will push the parish 


‘minister toward caution, compromise and, worst of all, toward self- 


deception - the last because it is always easiest, psychologically, to 
deal with moral problems by denying that they exist. The minister 
who wants to deal with slum problems finds himself involved full time 
in a money-raising campaign for a new educational plant The minister 
who wants to speak out on racial injustice finds himself confronted 
with a ''reasonable" board of businessmen running his congregation 
and very willing to ''reason!'' with him - and part of that reasoning is 
shéeir power to fire him if that should turn out to be necessary. The 
minister who wants to spend his time on sermon preparation finds 
himself writing speeches to all sorts of fraternal and other "'leisure- 
time'' groups. He wants to speak to people about the Christian faith, 
and is asked to be a pocket-edition psychotherapist. He wants to be 
the spiritual leader of a Christian congregation, and finds himself 
running a big organization along ordinary business lines. 


Not all of this suggests that the parish ministry is morally 
ambiguous in the sense that immoral or unethical conduct is implied. 
But it does suggest that ambiguity is involved when we confront the 
picture of the parish minister's dilemma with the theological 
definition of the ministry in the major Christian confessions and, 
very probably, when we set against this picture the self-image the 
minister had when he started out on his vocation. 


The parish ministry is generally absurd. The word ''absurd'! 
comes from the Latin for 'harshsounding. '' Webster's defines it as 
"contrary to reason; obviously inconsistent with truth, opinions 
generally held, or common sense; ridiculously incongruous. '' In 
terms of these meanings, what goes on in most of our parishes today 
is hardly absurd. Most of our ministers sound anything but harsh, 
they are held in esteem by the common sense of our society, and 
though we sometimes find them a little ridiculous we still consider 
their functions useful. On a deeper level, however, the ministry is 
indeed very absurd in our situation - or for that matter in any situation. 
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The Christian faith is a skandalon in any age : harsh- -sounding, me 
contrary to reason, obviously inconsistent with truth. If a minister 
today preaches that faith, he cannot escape its absurdity. Yet our | 
situation adds an additional burden of incongruity to this timeless 
absurdity of the Christian faith. 


Let us not be lulled by the banalities that assail our ears 
in most of our churches. Just try, for example, to preach about the 
love of God to survivors of the concentration camps. Preach about 
God's creation to astronauts, about the eternal destiny of man to 
geneticists, about man's innate dignity to neurosurgeons, about the 
uniqueness of Christ to historians of religion. Preach anything at <_ 
all to the new generation growing up in the synthetic environment of 
our megapolitan areas. Even if your imagination is a little under- 
privileged, the "absurdity" of your ministerial role in these situa- 
tions should not be hard to perceive. 


At. None of the first three propositions touches upon the validii 
of the Christian faith as such. Rather, they deal with a social situa-- 
tion and its various pressures. Without in any way trying to weaken © 
the seriousness of the "irrelevance, '' "ineffectiveness"! and ''moral ~ 
ambiguity" of the parish ministry touched upon in these propositions,, 
I think you might profitably ask yourself what other vocational roles — 
you can imagine yourself playing that would not involve you in similaa 
problems. Every vocation is carried on ina social eee usually 
one that is structured by forces altogether beyond one's control. 
Every vocation is severely limited in what it allows its practitionerss 
to do. Every vocation has its own moral dilemmas. Let me begin 
with my own. The sociologist who teaches finds himself typically in — 
a situation where career considerations far outdistance any concern 
for scientific truth - among his students, his colleagues and, all too: 
often, in his own mind. The sociologist who engages in research | 
typically discovers that his findings are utilized for ends he recoils 4 
from or at best is indifferent to - for better salesmanship, maybe, 

or for better industrial control, or for the better waging of total wart 


We are not much better off if we forget about morality and 
ask instead about the "meaning of work.'' The great majority of 
people, even in our own culture, would not even understand that “a 
term. What could it possibly ''mean'' to work on an assembly line, 
or to sell ladies' underwear all day long, or to produce food that — 
the government pays you to leave to rot in the ground ? But even if ~ 
one moves to the more impressive so-called professions, the x 
meaning of work is in many instances far from obvious. What Be 
"meaning'! is there to the work of a lawyer tirelessly helping his , 
clients to circumvent the tax laws, or to the work of a public relation 
consultant convincing people that his clients’ money - eae pursugg 
are in the public interest ? ee 


It would be very naive to think that the ministry has a 
monopoly on irrelevance, ineffectiveness and moral ambiguity. 
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Probably these questions seem unique in the case of the ministry 


because we have such grandiose expectations from it. We ought 


. then, to accept the fact that the ministry is not a sacrosanct vocation, 


exempt from the ordinary pressures that other men are exposed to 
Whatever the uniqueness of the ministry's message, its social situ- 
ation is reasonably comparable to that of other vocations. 


If you should enter the parish ministry you ought to be quite 
clear in your mind about the social limitations within which you will 
operate. Do not think that your voice will be readily heard beyond 
the four walls of the sanctuary in which you preach. It will be very 
difficult indeed for you to exert an influence on the powerful forces 
that shape our society, or even on those that shape your own com - 
munity. If you do exert an influence, it will be on individuals, and 
on them most probably only in the "'private'' aspects of their lives. 
There, too,you will face various social and social-psychological 
problems - such as the desire of your parishioners for an influence 
quite different from the one you want to exert. 


But, recognizing these limitations, you need not come to 
the conclusion that there is no point to what you are doing within 
people. Even if you deal with individuals rather than with social 
structures, you will encounter the impact of these structures in 
each individual life that opens itself up to you. What is more, if that 
happens you will be able to enter into a very rare human relations - 
hip - the relationship that occurs between individuals who talk to each 
other about the ultimate significance of their lives. Quite apart from 
the theological meaning that this kind of communication will have for 
you, it is a very privileged one even in purely human terms. Obviously 
not every minister finds that other lives open up to him in this way. 
That will to a large extent be up to you; it will depend not so much 
on what you do as on who you are. 


ail. As to the "absurdity" of the Christian faith, this is some- 
thing that by right ought to be the burden of every Christian, not just 
of those Christians who are ministers. But this just isn't so, empiri- 


cally. The "priesthood of all believers" is a nice theological formula. 


In practice, however, the ''priest'' who is an insurance salesman or 
a taxi driver can at any time shelve his sacerdotal role and take 
refuge in the weltanschauliche neutrality of his publicly recognized 
vocational role. The minister enjoys no such possibility; he is forced 
to play a Christian game all the time, and when he tries to play some 
other game he is quickly spotted and called anything from ''meddler" 
fo "hypocrite. " 


As I see it, this is the principal human burden of the 
ministry, regardless of any theological formulations, The "laity" 
greatly profits from this fact ;: it can get along happily with its half- 
declared faith and its to-be-taken-half-seriously commitments, re- 
treating from faith and commitment, whenever necessary. But the 
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minister whom it employs is there all the time, exuding Christian — 
faith and Christian commitment in all directions In other words, 
the minister is a full-time Christian vicariously for all those who 
manage to be Christians from time to time only. I suppose that one 
could easily find a theological formulation for this vicariousness 
(after all, in it lies the very essence of priesthood), but this would 
not lighten the burden of those who have to live with such expectationss 
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Insofar as his activities have any relationship to the 
Christian faith, the minister is an embodiment of the Christian 
message, whether he likes it or not and however he may formulate 
his role theologically. That is the essence of his incongruity. Here ~ 
is aman, perhaps not terribly impressive as a person, perhaps 
socially gauche and intellectually mediocre, who embodies a fantastice 
tale about the ultimate character of the universe. The more faithfully; 
he retells this tale or re-enacts it in sacrament and liturgy, the | 
more absurd the whole venture becomes. In its essence the ministry | 
is the embodiment of the absurd tale that God loves the world and is 
in the process of redeeming it. Everything the minister does that is — 
really ministry - in his preaching or worship or personal encounters 
or even in social action - is a repetition of this humanly bizarre 
embodiment. 


If one combines the idea of absurdity with that of vicarious-- 
ness, he can think here of a striking analogy : that of the clown. This; 
analogy is not an insult to the ministry; on the contrary, it points to 
the profound significance of the clown, who dances though the world, 
incongruous in the face of the world's seriousness, contradicting all 
its assumptions - a messenger from another world, in which tears 
turn to laughter and the walls of man's imprisonment are breached. 
In this role the clown carries out a vicarious action : it is for others 
that he is clowning. I think that one can speak of the clown, without 
exaggeration, as a sacerdotal figure. In absurdity and in vicarious-. 
ness the two figures meet. The clown ministers and the minister 
clowns. The secret of both is the tale of man's redemption. 


I would say, then, that the deepest question you can ask 
yourself about the vocation of the ministry is whether you are willing 
to become a clown in the service of this tale - a ''fool in Christ," 
not as leisure-time activity but as full-time employment involving — 
not only yourself but your family as well. It is really unnecessary to ~ 
say that only you can answer this question. Nor can I bring myself 
to encourage you with assurances that this "foolishness" will turn 
into eternal glory, because I don't honestly know, although I hope 
very much that it will. But one thing I can say with assurance : 
whatever the final outcome of the Christian gamble on God may be, 
you would be taking on in the ministry a very high dignity indeed. 
The dignity will derive not from you but from your message, yet 
part of it will inevitably affect your own life. In word and gesture 
you will stand for the most hopeful message it is possible to convey _ 
to men ;: that the darkness that surrounds them and toward which 
they travel hides the outstretched hands of a loving God. 
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ug These considerations give us a quite different picture of 
the parish ministry from that painted by other efforts to make the 
Christian faith meaningful in the modern world. This is not the place 
to discuss those other efforts and their concern with specific human 
problems (in politics, or industry, or in closed institutions, or in 
the intellectual market place - to mention a few important ones). 

Let me say simply that I consider those efforts very important, and 
that I continue to think it would be very misguided to look upon the 
parish as the place where they can best occur. Nor do | want to go 
into the question of to what extent, in the modern situation, the 
parish (as a territorial unit or as a voluntary association) is out- 
moded and ought to be transformed or modified. There is plenty of 
literature on this subject, and I've contributed to it. What is impor- 
fant for your immediate concern is this : if there is to be a continuing 
embodiment of the Christian message in word and gesture, there 
must be places for it to be done. In other words, just as the clown's 
performance requires a designated arena, so does the minister's. If 
the strange tale of God's love in Christ is not to be forgotten there 
Baust be places where it can be told again. In these places the 
Christian tomfoolery will be once more staged, performed, re- 
enacted. 


This is necessary. But it is certainly not necessary that 
these places be the forbiddingly expensive neo-Gothic, neo-Yankee 
or strainedly abstractionist edifices that we today call churches. 
The fact remains that despite Evangelical academies and industrial 
missions and clinical chaplaincies and commuter-train ministries 
and whatever else that literature] have mentioned recommends, it 
is in these local edifices that the Christian spectacle still goes on 
for most people in our society. The parish church continues to be the 
place in which, for most people, the Christian tale is told, and 
therefore the parish ministry continues to be, at least statistically, 
the principal embodiment of that tale. I anticipate, on purely socio- 
logical grounds, that this will continue to be the case for quite some 
mine, at least in America. What is more, if the’parrsh should inthe 
future be replaced by some other social formation, the essential 
problem for people like you will remain the same : you will still be 

called to get up on your little box and tell the same old story. The 
question remains whether you will be willing to do so at the human 
cost such a decision inevitably exacts. 


Should you become a parish minister ? I don't know. But 
somehow I hope so - alittle. There are not too many men who go 
into the Protestant ministry in this country today with the kind of 
honesty I sense behind your questions. It is persons such as you who 
show promise of becoming what I hope to find when I go into a church 
- ministers who know fully the tenuousness of their performance 
and who yet find it in themselves to carry it on, and to do so on my 
behalf. 


Peter iz. Berger 
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ticipation of the younger churchmen in all aspects of the mission and 
fife of the Church. 
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